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The Climax of a Long, Hard Fight—By Jared Van Wagenen, Jr. 








ITH the fluid market in the cheese 
country (where costs of production are 
lower) higher than in our own Hudson 
River territory where costs of production 
are greater, and prices in both territories now and 
for months past, ruinously low, many students 
of milk marketing problems and tendencies are 
wondering if the time is not near at hand when it 
will become necessary to try to save the dairy 
industry from destruction at its own hands. 
Every producer will tell you that it is impossible 
to make milk at a profit for three cents a quart or 
less, which is the net return today for three per 
cent. milk on many thousands of dairy farms that 
sell over four million quarts of milk a day in the 
New York city markets. 


The Warren formula, which is 


Some Facts About the Dai 


An A. A. Wednesday Evening Radio Talk Broadcast from WEAF 


By MARK G. DvuBOIS 


Editor of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Sunday Courier 


men in the universe. It is a real gift—if involun- 
tary—they cannot afford to make it and if we 
cannot help to standardize prices and marketing 
conditions to insure them a fair return for their 
labor and investment, thousands of them will 
soon have to go out of business, which will be a 
great public misfortune. 

It takes years to build a good dairy. The herd 
must be selected with skill and care; disease must 
be eliminated and kept out. No lout can produce 
milk of the standard to which our public is 
accustomed. Our best dairy farmers in New 
York State have earned prestige by years of 





day when we may expect to buy a good article 
less than it costs to produce it. Trusts 
monopolies controlling all industry except agp 
culture will not sell except at a profit; they meg 
losses by stopping production. 

The great volume of milk used in the New You 
market comes from a territory covered by om 
large farmers’ marketing agency—the Dairymen} 


League. If the League marketed all milk or eve! 


the most of it for producers, the problem @ 
standardizing conditions would be simple. Its 
confused by the introduction of competitive sale 
agencies representing both dealers and farmery 
cooperatives. A study of this situation is bei 
made by Prof. Warren of Cornell. It is alg 
receiving attention from a group confereng 
committee representing some of the 





standard, fixes the average cost of 
three per cent. milk at six cents a 
quart. Competition between market 
ing agencies of the producers is 

steadily driving prices down, while an < 


unprecedented demand for fluid milk . \ = ed 71 

is keeping the supply up. hp Dez ZA AS : Ry... ut —.: 
The basic price for milk is fixed in = 4 ZF Ih) = A= i| i 

New York city markets. The most > Hilhy Va Al ange 


convincing explanation I have heard - 
of the inflation in the cheese country, | | 
four hundred miles away, is that New | 


York, Rochester and Buffalo dealers | 7 
have been competing for milk there, | | 3_ 
while in the remainder of New York | (e2(<— 
territory the producers have been = 
doing the competing. Y= 


There is a market for every quart 
of milk offered. Fluid sales were never 
heavier or growing more rapidly than 
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competing elements which handle mog 
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of the milk produced. The future d 
dairying depends upon the ability and 
sincerity with which this work is done 

Such figures as I have quoted refe 
to three per cent. milk at present 
prices. Statistics for the whole year 
ending March 31, 1924, show returg 
to the farmer for all milk of $2.31 per 
ewt. This figure includes the butte 
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WE LL SAVE TO HURRY OR They ic 
PROBABLY GE OFF TO THE SEASHORE 
BEFORE WE GET THERE: 


fat premium of an average of 19 cents 
a year; obviously the return to the 
farmer for three per cent. milk was 
$2.12 per ewt. The Warren formula 
shows the average cost of producing 
milk on the farm in New York State 
during the year 1923, as $2.82 per 
ewt. Costs are higher this year 
Comparing cost of production with 
the average pool price of $2.31, shows 
that it cost 51 cents a ewt. more for 








today except that the June supply this L 
year showed a marked falling off of 
several million quarts. Strange to say 
in the face of this diminished supply, 
June price this year net at the farm 
was only $1.34 per ewt., while last 
year with a heavier volume, it was 
$2.00. Cooler weather this year may 
have lessened demand. 
It seems casual and commonplace | = 
to say that it “No longer pays to Tout 
produce milk.” I have heard it often ‘tos 
in the past and I have seen prices drop 
to what seemed ruinously low levels 
yet the industry has marvelously 
survived and grown in service and 
value. Not in cash or _ property 
values, but in service to human welfare, | 
which is the highest of all values. 
Figures of milk production in New | 
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production than was received by the 
farmer for nearly five billion pounds of 
milk. The outlook this year is much 
worse. No scheme of diversified 
farming can balance it. 

In the matter of milk prices it is of 
the utmost importance that the New 
York farmer be protected in_ his 
market as a reward for modern 








methods of production, additional 
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York, the Empire Dairy State, show an 
almost magical increase for the war- 


period and the interval following. 
Demand has kept pace owing to 


P investment to protect health and 
ah efficient marketing through a farmers’ 
organization. The byjlding up of a 
market to meet potential conditions 
which we can see as of vast publie 
importance in the immediate future 
should not be discouraged. 

Better quality product is what we 
all look for. Dr. Monoghan, Health 








pyright by the New York Tribune Co 


THE BULLISH CORN MARKET 


— DARLING in the New York Herald Tribune 


Commissioner of New York City, has 
written to me inviting producers to 4 
conference to find if possible better 
ways and means of protecting quality 
production and insuring to producers @ 








unprecedented educational methods to 
inform the public of the true value 
of milk as a food. Fresh raw milk is the 
most popular soda fountain drink of the day. 
Truly we have discovered a fountain of eternal 
youth, for all great scientific authorities agree that 
milk has incomparable virtues as a builder of 
nerve force and muscular energy. 

Dairymen in the last decade have kept pace 
with every demand for quality in the product of 
their herds. The type of cattle has been carefully 
selected for high production and increased butter 
fat; costly balanced rations are in general use. 
A pound of feed costs almost as much today as a 
quart of milk. Dairymen have met every demand 
of health officials and inspectors of the milk 
companies to safeguard milk and keep it clean and 
free from disease. Millions are being spent today 
to give consumers the finest milk supply in any 
part of the world for the cheapest price—much 
less than cost of production. 

It is true that New York State dairymen are 
making today a magnificent contribution to the 
commonwealth and common welfare. They are 
giving more to humanity than any large group of 





application to a business which keeps them hard 
at work from 12 to 16 hours a day, every day in 
the year. They know what good milk is and have 
no rivals or peers. The product they sell to the 
public they use on their own tables—fresh and 
delicious. 

Now for some idea of the amount of milk 
produced on our farms and handled in the New 
York city markets: 

In June, 1924, New York City took 3,758,745 
forty-quart cans of milk and creaya; this amazing 
total was exceeded in June, 1923, dy 173,538 cans 
—milk enough to float the Leviathan and to make 
the Woolworth Building a very small island with 
a little spire sticking above the flood. 

An idea of growth is given by figures in 1909 
with a delivery of only 1,225,917 cans; 1915, 
1,539,372; 1916, 1,589,281. The current year is 
the first to show a falling off for more than twenty 
years. We need more quality milk, not less. 
And also, I should say, both public and pro- 
ducers need education as to sound and correct 
methods of milk marketing. We have passed the 


fair return for their efforts. 

Referring again to higher prices paid for cheese 
milk in Lewis County. I have assumed that the 
cheese factories had sold some fluid milk to compet- 
ing city dealers; but an expert informs me that a 
better price for cheese milk is determined by 
efficiency of cheese-factory operation and market 
price of cheese. However that may be the net 
price to farmers for three per cent. milk paid by 
cheese factories in Lewis County in June was 
$1.57; League price, same place, $1.17; Sheffield 
Farms, $1.68; League and Sheffield deal in fluid 
milk and are manufacturers—but the League 
carried cost of surplus in fluid milk prices and 
Sheffield makes no deduction. 

Differing market methods and their affect on 
prices at the farm may be illustrated by three 
years’ return in the cheese section, where the 
average for the pool for the three June months 
shows a total of &3,763,977.01 lower than cheese 
returns; during the same three months Sheffields 
paid $2,932,736.21 more than cheese factory 
which estimated on volume of pooled milk shows 

(Continued on page 110) 
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The Climax of a Long, Hard Fight 


The Hill Farmer of the East Is Making His Last Stand 


OST of us will remember the story of 
how the author of Pilgrim’s Progress 
on seeing a man being carried in a cart 
to die on the gallows fervently ex- 

claimed, “But for the Grace of God—there goes 
John Bunyan.” It is an old story that for me 
never loses its appealing force. Even so I am 
tempted to paraphrase it by remarking that only 
by a narrow chance did I escape being a Hill 
Farmer. If my great-grandfather Jared, trekking 
along the trail of the Lunen- 
burg Pike in July of the year 
1800 had halted his ox team 
a few miles further east, then 
I suppose I would have 
belonged to the class of whom 
I write, but fortunately for 
me and for my children he 
was not moved to say 
“Whoa” until he came to a 
limestone valley lying in the 
lap of the hills. But I 
suppose this happy fortune 
was by accident or Provi- 
dence rather than any par- 
ticular knowledge or design 
upon the part of my great- 
grandfather. 

I think it is John Fox, Jr., 
who in one of his books has 
made a striking epigram to 
the effect that the breaking 
of a linch-pin in the Cumber- 
land Gap changed the course 
of History in America, be- 
cause this little, almost in- 
significant accident, turned 
the band of Virginia pioneers 
into Kentucky and left Ohio 
to be settled by the men of 
New England with their very 
different ideals and _ their 
distinct culture. If the Virginians had carried 
slavery into Ohio then it is easy to believe that 
this “peculiar institution” might have attained 
an even far greater dominion in America. It is 
always most interesting and of course absolutely 
futile to speculate upon what might have hap- 
pened if only some slight incident had occurred 
some other way. 

But in any case I return to my original state- 
ment that I miss being a Hill Farmer by only five 
miles. Hillside Farm lies high and we have some 
steep hills and many stones. I suppose that when 
the typical Corn Belt farmer from Iowa sees it 
he shakes his head and in his heart pities me and 
wonders why we cling so persistently to a farm 
where there is need of side-hill plows and where it 
is necessary on some fields to “chain the wheel” 
when drawing off the hay. But I am willing to be 
pitied a little and am not greatly troubled in soul 
thereby because I remember that our hills are 
limestone hills and some of the steepest of them 
grow alfalfa splendidly, and a farm that will grow 
alfalfa easily is never a really bad farm, and 
today I look out upon a piece of wheat that under 
the July sun is becoming a billowing “field of the 
Cloth of Gold” (that lovely phrase of an early 
English chronicler), and I know that it will yield 
at least twice as much as the average of the 
New York has a 
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By JARED VAN WAGENEN, JR. 


large area of hilly and yet very productive land. 

But I go due south and cross the valley and 
climb the steep, rough slope and within five miles 
I come into the typical Hill Country—where the 
valleys are narrow and the fields stone-strewn and 
worse—where the soil is made from shale instead 
of limestone, so that legumes find it hard to grow; 
and here farm life has been and is and always will 








are Hill Farmers. 








be a hard and I fear a losing struggle. Understand 
me: Not for one moment in any way do I wish 
to sneer at the Hill Farmer. The finest racial 
stock the world ever knew—bar none—was the 
New England Puritan and the larger part of 
New York was peopled by a secondary New 
England emigration. As Abram went forth out 
of Ur of the Chaldees “not knowing whither he 
went,” so these folk fared forth seeking a heritage 
for themselves and their children somewhere in 
the mythical West. There was nothing in New 
York that could have any terrors for men reared 
on the hard, thin fields of Vermont or Connecti- 
cut or Western Massachusetts. Some of them 
by happy chance chose the Genesee Road and 
pressed on into the lovely Finger Lake country 
or the fat Ontario Shore and here their descen- 
dants have reared what is one of the finest agricul- 
tural civilizations the world has ever known. 
That New England farmer was a mighty ex- 
plorer—it would seem almost a nomad. It is 
said that during the first ten years following the 
close of the Revolution forty thousand New Eng- 
land families descended the Ohio. But some 
(knowledge as to where they were bound was very 
scanty and indefinite) failed of the fair and fertile 
parts of our State and found their Promised Land 
in the Catskills or the North Country or the 
Southern Tier. Nevertheless there was something 


Always these hill farms have been a breeding ground for famous folk.’ 


in the Puritan which enabled him to withstand 
agricultural adversity. He built his home in 
narrow valleys or on windswept hill tops, but he 
maintained his peculiar culture and ideals. He 
took along with him his church and his school— 
to some extent also he took his town meeting, 
although in New York the township and the town 
meeting do not have the same unique importance 
in civic life. A famous Professor of American 
History has declared that the Rhode Island 
town meeting still remains 
the worid’s best example of a 
pure democracy. 

Thus it has come to pass 
that some of the best blood 
in the world and some of the 
most dauntless men are Hill 
Farmers. Always these hill 
farms have been a breeding 
ground for famous folk. I 
am thinking now of a little 
brown farm house snuggled 
in the elbow of the valley far 
up in the Catskills—a farm 
where life must always have 
been a_ stern struggle—a 
place of plain living even if 
of high thinking—but I re- 
member that out of this 
farm house went.a boy who 
became a great Bishop of a 
great Church—almost a na- 
tional figure when he died a 
year or two ago. You may 
not lightly dismiss a civili- 
zation that can breed men 
like that. 

So in short, my particular 
interest, my admiration, is 
with this type of farmer 
above all others. We do not 
really need to worry over the 
man whose farm lies along the concrete highway 
in the broad valley. Doubtless he has his troubles 
along with the rest of us and grumbles over the 
price of milk, but after all his position is secure. 
Someone-—he or his successors—will always farm 
these lands. But I do pay honor to the Hill 
Farmer because he has fought a good fight. 

So sometimes when I have a friend who I 
would like to have know something of our farms, 
I leave the State highway and turn south and 
set the machine against the hills and go up and up 
to where the fields are little and steep and stone- 
strewn and fenced with the stone walls that an 
earlier generation of men built and all about are 
the tumbled billows of the noble hills with far-off 
horizons and blue distances—and then we talk 
together concerning what the future holds for 
these lands. 

For I fear—yes, I know—that the Hill Farmer 
fights a brave, tenacious and yet losing battle. 
He has been losing steadily and consistently since 
the close of the Civil War. Every step in agricul- 
tural progress and method only increases the 
disparity between him and his_ more fortunate 
competitor. In the days of the cradle and the 
light side-hill plow he was less fatally handicapped 
than he has been since the coming of the grain- 
binder and the tractor. There are parts of our 

(Continued on page 111) 
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The Costs of Milk Production 


ATIRYMEN will be interested in the state- 

ment of costs of producing milk in Mr. Mark 
DuBois’s article on page 98. Mr. DuBois has 
studied the milk situation for vears and has the 
facts. Dairymen do not need to be told that they 
are producing milk under the cost of production; 
they already know this from sad experience. But 
city people do not have these facts, and by broad- 
casting articles of this kind through the WEAF 
Broadcasting Station, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
gives hundreds of thousands of city folks the real 
situation with which farmers have to contend. 
Certainly the city consumer ought to know that 
the milk he pays 13 cents a quart for brings the 
farmer less than 3 cents. 

In a recent issue, we said that if farmers were to 
continue in the business of producing milk, prices 
must be immediately advanced. We are much 
pleased that they have been. The League and the 
Sheffield producers have announced increases in 
milk prices for August. These better prices, 
while not what they should be, will bring a note of 
encouragement into many thousand farm homes 
throughout the New York milk territory. 

With the price of grain and other costs advanc- 
ing, we look to see a raise in the price of milk to 
producers every month until these prices are 
brought back to where they should be. We do 
not believe that there are now any good market 
reasons why milk prices should not continue to 
advance. If these increases are prevented by 
reason of foolish and unnecessary price cutting and 
unfair competition among farmer-owned plants, 
both in and out of the League, it is time that the 
dairymen who own these plants demand that their 
leaders end such ruinous competition. 


Cities Learning the Truth About 
Farming 


OTHER always used to be saying, “ There is 

no great loss without some small gain.’” One 

of the small gains, which may not be so small in the 
long run, of the present hard times on the farm 
is the changed attitude of city people and city 
papers toward farming and farmers. It has not 
been so long since the majority of the people, 
particularly in the larger cities, openly accused 
farmers of being profiteers and thought of them as 
heartless wretches whose chief desire was to starve 
city folks. Such feeling of hatred between 
country and city is bad for both. It is bad 
economically, for under our present civilization it 


would be impossible for either country folks or 
city folks to live without the other; and it is bad 
spiritually because class hatred is contrary to 
Americanism and to the teachings of religion. 

It is therefore with a great deal of pleasure that 
we have noted a great change for broad-minded- 
ness on the part of city people and city papers for 
the affairs that concern the farmer. A recent 
editorial in the New York American quotes 
Senator Copeland as saying: 

“To assume the mills and factories can prosper when more 
than forty million persons who reside upon the nation’s farms 
have been impoverished to such a degree that they are no 
longer able to~purchase such merchandise would be the 


height of folly “a 

The New York Evening World recently said: 

“What the farm country craves is a leveling up of crop 
and livestock prices to the general price index. Wet skies 
and chill winds are seeing to that leveling. 

“If and as this leveling proceeds farm unrest will recede. 
With it will go the hedgerow preacher of class hate and the 
political ‘dirt farmer,” who has more calluses on his tongue 
than on his hands. The law of supply and demand has been 
working against the farmer. When it begins to work for him 
the professional ‘one gallus boys’ who ride into office on the 
farmer's back may face the dread necessity of going to work 
and we can deal with the genuine farm problems with less 
hysteria and more common sense.” 


The New York Times said editorially in its 
issue of June 17th: 

“They (the farmers) have reason to take courage from recent 
changes in the agricultural outlook. Tricky and insincere 
politics have failed the farmer, but nature and economic law 
now promise to do him a good turn. Dollar and a quarter 
wheat ought to save us from the worse consequences of 
demagogues and disturbers of the peace this year. ... 
There is no secret about the crops. The estimate of the yield 
this year is that the total wheat crop will be something like 
ninety-three million dollars less than in 1923. These facts 
translated into terms of the market mean a smaller supply, a 
larger demand, and a consequent higher price.” 


The above are illustrations of what is now 
appearing in the large daily papers about farming. 
Farmers have always known these truths, and 
now that the papers are telling them to city 
folks, a better understanding will be created 
which will mean a lot to both. 


Quiet Is Pretty Good | 


HE other day in old disreputable overalls, 

cotton shirt, and straw hat, I took a milk pail 
and went off across the farm hills of my boyhood 
to pick wild strawberries. There were lots of 
them this year, and it was not long before I had 
my pail full. Then I hunted up the spring where 
the cold water bubbled out of the hill, and lying 
flat on the cobblestones, I drank and drank, as 
only one can drink after hours in the hot sun 
without water. Some way you never get so 
thirsty, nor water never seems so good in the city 
as it does when bubbling out of the earth from a 
cold spring. 

From where I was, I could look off across the 
fields for miles without seeing human habitation 
or hearing a single man-made sound. Lying in 
the shade, with a few sunbeams peeping through 
the leaves and into the holes in the battered old 
straw hat over my face, and with nothing to dis- 
turb the quiet of the peaceful summer morning 
but the chirp of crickets and the distant caw-caw 
of the crows, I thought that there are lots of worse 
things than just good quiet rest and peace. The 
hurrying, hectic, so-called civilization of ours 
wears us out without giving us much in return. 

I thought Spenser had about the right idea 
when he wrote so long ago: 

“Sleep after toyle, port after stormie seas, 
Ease after warre, death after life, does greatly please.” 


And then I got thinking how hard it is for most 
of us to get things just right. Always there is 
something to mar a little that which would be 
otherwise perfect. The city man gets too much 
city and the country man gets at times an over- 
dose of country. Recently, I asked some of my 
city friends if they had ever eaten a real old- 
fashioned wild strawberry short-cake. They never 
had, did not even know what it was! What do 
you think of that? And they miss a lot of the 
other good substantial things of life, too. 

But on the other hand, in the country there may 
be too much solitude, too much loneliness, too 
much work, and too little money. Things some- 
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how are out of balance, but still when it comes tg 
the grand total of real happiness, and true happi 
ness is what we are all striving for, I think farm 
people have a little the best of it —E. R. Eastmay 





When Farmers Advertised 


HE experience of the California Fry 

Growers’ Cooperative Exchange in the last 
twenty years is one of the world’s great examples 
of the power of advertising. In 1905, there was 
great over-production of oranges and lemons jp 
California and the groves were coming on 9 
rapidly that the outlook seemed to be hopeless fog 
the producers. Then they organized the Co 
operative Exchange, provided an efficient sales 
system, and set out to tell the American housewife 
about the advantages of oranges and lemons. 

They made no half-way job either in thei 
publicity work. To spread their messages, they 
used yearly some 55 million magazine color pages, 
206 million newspaper insertions, besides poster 
and street car advertising. More than 200,000 
housewives write to the Exchange each year ask- 
ing for recipe material. _As a result of this cam. 
paign, the per capita consumption of oranges has 
increased from 20 oranges in 1907 to 40 oranges 
annually from California, plus 20 more per capita 
from Florida at the present time. Twenty years 
ago oranges were considered a treat, only to be 
eaten on rare occasions, such as at Christmas, 
To-day, they are a regular article of diet in most 
homes. 

In 1905, the crop production in California was 
11,500,000 boxes, and this was over-production; in 
1924, the estimated production will be around 
27,000,000 boxes, and they will all be well sold, 
Advertising and orderly marketing did the trick. 


Not In Politics 


HE Washington office of the National Gr 

takes this opportune time to issue a lit 
statement emphasizing the fact that the Grange 
is not in politics. Like in many other of its 
policies, the Grange is absolutely sound in this 
attitude. No farmers’ organization which enters 
partisan politics can long endure. 

Here is one paragraph from the Grange state. 
ment: 

*“Many others (farm organizations) have come and 
gone, wrecked by being led into political participation, 
back of which has always been personal ambition of 
leaders or would-be leaders. But the Grange has, with 
few exceptions, escaped this scourge, and still lives.” 


On being asked as to what planks the Grange 
had asked the parties to put in their platforms, 
the Washington representative of the Grange 
replied that the Grange did not ask any party to 
do anything for it, except to take notice of the 
platform which the Grange adopts each year in 
its own time and its own way and that the Grange 
then asked parties and all of the rest of the public 
to help it secure the proper recognition of its own 
platform. 

This is exactly the attitude of AmerRICcAN 
Acricutturist. We are for no particular party, 
but we are for those things in all parties which 
we think will work for the benefit of American 
agriculture. 


Eastman’s Chestnuts 


AN implement agent from this country was i 
England selling machinery, and while in the 
“Fen” country in Lincolnshire stopped to dinnef 
one day at a farmhouse. In the family were 
farmer, his wife, and their son. As it happened 
they had a boiled ham for dinner, and the boy, 
being pretty hungry, soon cleaned up his plate 
passing it to his father, said, “A little more am, 
please, father.” 

“You shouldn’t say am,” said the old man; “you 
should say am.” 

“I did say am,” said the boy. ‘ 

“You didn’t say am. You said am,” replied 
the old man. 

The old lady, who was sitting next to the agent, 
nudged him, and with a sly wink whispered,“ YO 
KNOW, THEY BOTH OF THEM THINK 
THEY ARE SAYING AM.” 
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More About Neighborly Acts 


A Few More of the Many, Many Good Letters We Have Received 


HE most neighborly act I ever saw occurred 

just last month. A family from Iowa con- 
sisting of father, mother and six children had saved 
some money and were traveling East to visit the 
mother’s relatives. When they came to one of 
the mountains here close to the Mason and Dixon 
line where so many accidents happen to the West- 
erners unused to mountains, their car ren over an 
embankment fatally in- 
juring the mother and 
demolishing their car. 
The mother was sent toa 
hospital, the children and 
father were gathered up 
by a stranger who proved 
to be a real friend. When 
this man, Mr. F., first 
saw the distressed father 
and six little children 
they were standing by 
each other and they made 
steps, the children being 
two years difference in 
age. Mr. F. took out his 
checkbook, wrote a check 
for five hundred dollars, 
handed it to the father 
of the children saying, 
“Take care of these little 
ones,” and with the kindliest smile he bade them 
adieu and went on his way without waiting for 
thanks.—W. P. L., Fulton County, Pennsylvania. 


* * * 


At the Risk of His Own Life 


ORE than 20 years ago (in March) there 
was a big snow storm, the sort that goes 
down in local history as the real thing. Roads 
vanished and everyone was snowed in for days. I 
was a young boy at home. A neighbor died, and 
a casket had to be procured for him. His wife 
attempted to persuade some of her neighbors to 
go for it but all said “Wait till the storm is over 
and roads are opened.” Finally she asked my 
father to go and he consented at once. 

At three the next morning he started, a team 
hitched to a light sleigh. My older brother ac- 
companied him. They had a distance of perhaps 
nine miles to go. It had stormed for two days and 
was still storming and they reached the county 
house at about two in the afternoon. After rest- 
ing the team and feeding them some grain, they 
started home about 3 P. M. and reached home 
with the casket about one the next morning, 
nearly frozen and covered with snow, which was 
still falling. 

In searching my mind for the memory of 
neighborly acts, this one stands out as unusual in 
the suffering and discomfort involved and illus- 
trates what some of the older people would do for 
a neighbor.—W. R., New York. 


* * * 
Money Help is Real Help 


WENTY years ago my neighbor said to me, 

“Why don’t you own your own home?” I told 
him that I would like to but had no money. 
He suggested that I look around a bit and said 
that if I could find a place he would furnish the 
money. I bought and he furnished all the money 
not only for the place but for stock and imple- 
ments. Stock and implements were bought at 
public sales. By paying cash, he made a 
discount of 6%, which I got, he charging me only 
4% for his money. He also helped me in many 
other ways.—I. D., Pennsylvania. 

* * * 

Gave Up Own Pleasure to Help Neighbor 
| HAVE had quite an experience the past 


summer and ‘autumn when my husband was 
For many months 

















seriously and critically ill. 


hired help and neighbors were our only dependence 
“and the neighbors failed us not.” 

One neighbor especially (he being the nearest, 
Y% mile distant) would come any time day or 
Right. When we were unable to send for him, a 





The Little Town 


Hixa Batpwin 


HE little town’s a pokey town,— 
Where nothing much can change 
The customs or the minds of those 
Who live within its range. 


The little town’s a gossip town, — 
Where everybody knows 

And talks about the other one— 
The home of cons and pros. 


The little town’s a friendly town,— 
For there, when all is told, 

We find that hearts, in time of need, 
Are made of purest gold. 





By A. A. READERS 


blast from the dinner horn would quickly bring 
him. He saw things that required attention and 
did not wait to be asked to do them. 

Along towards the last, my husband had delir- 
ious attacks and despite all efforts of my daughter 
and myself, we feared that he would escape our 
surveillance, and go out 
doors, (though when not 
delirious he was too weak 
to get out of bed). 

Late one evening he 
was taken with the first 
and one of his worst at- 


tacks. We sent for this 
neighbor. He came all 
dressed up. 


“Were you going 
away?” Tasked. “ Yes,” 
said he, ““we were going 
to a dance, but the rest 
can go and I willstay with 
you folks,” and he did. 
A young man of twenty- 
four, giving up his pleas- 
ure to stay with aged and 
infirm people! What we 
would have done without 
him I know not. for we all passed a terrible night, 
and we appreciated his kindness more than we can 
tell. This is only one of the many kindnesses 
rendered by our neighbors in our affliction, for my 
husband later died but this act of a young man 
seemed so dear to us.—Mrs. D. B., New York. 


* * * 
Neighborliness in the City, Too 
’ THEN I was on the wrong subway train the 


conductor told me I must get off at the 
next station, cross over and return to where I 














Mr. and Mrs. James Richards of Norfolk, N. Y., and their 


horse *‘ Charlie.”” He was born May 27, 1888, making him 
36 years old, the oldest horse of which we have any knowl- 
edge. If any of our readers have authentic information of 
any horse older than this one, we would like to have the 
facts and a picture. In the meantime “Charlie” holds 
the record as the oldest horse in the A. A. Family. 











could get the line wanted. A newsdealer with a 
heavy bundle of papers who overheard the direc- 
tions given me said, ‘Don’t worry, lady, I'll see 
that you get all right.’ So he did. Getting off 
at the same station, he left his papers in charge of 
a boy there and went with me up the steps across 





the bridge, down to the other platform and left 
me only when the right train came along. This 
happened, not in the country where one expects 
neighborly acts, but in a busy city.—L. J. K., 
New York. 

* * * 


A Pastor Practices What He Preaches 


HAVE been a reader of the Agriculturist many 

years, having lived in a rural community 
nearly eighty years. Have seen many acts of 
neighborly kindness but taking everything into 
consideration the following excels them all. 

A minister in charge of two churches, which 
obviously took most of his time, learned that one 
of his parishioners was ill. he latter owned a 
small farm and was unable to harvest his potatoes. 
The minister decided he would try to relieve the 
situation. Thetefore, one fine morning he took 
out his wheel, not being the owner of a car, and 
went to the home, six miles away and with the 
help of the sick man’s young son dug, picked up, 
and put into the cellar forty bushels, the entire 
crop, mounted his wheel and returned home, 
covering a distance of twelve miles over an ordi- 
nary country road, not a foot of cement. Un- 
accustomed as he was to manual labor, it took 
pluck, muscle and sweat of the brow to perform 
this neighborly act.—Mrs. P. A. G., New York. 
, * * * 


‘Women and Children First’’ 


OUR request for true stories of acts of friend- 

liness among neighbors brought to my mind 
at once an incident the story of which came to me 
not long ago from the little hill town in Vermont 
which was formerly my home. 

John and Albert occupy adjoining farms and 
frequently work together felling trees. Albert 
being the older and more experienced naturally 
takes the lead. He is a man whose decisions are 
not to be taken lightly nor his motives questioned. 

As they were working together one day, John 
said, “Albert, why do you always give me the safe 
side of the tree and take the dangerous side your- 
self?” Straight came the reply, given in a matter- 
of-fact fashion as if he were commenting upon the 
weather, “John, you have three little children and 
I have none.—L. K. G., Rhode Island. 

ok * a 


The Man Who Does Good in Silence 


HAVE a pasture lot on-the end of my farm, 

obscured from view of the house. I have 
there sheep and dry stock. Last year one of my 
neighbors, chancing to be driving past, noticed 
three head of cattle in the adjoining field of 
alfalfa. He stopped, drove them back into the 
pasture lot and fixed the gate. I did not know of 
his act until several days later. There is no 
question that had he not done this, the cattle 
would have bloated on the alfalfa and died; and 
probably some sheep, too. 

Now, I have in mind what might seem to others 
greater neighborly acts, such as happening in my 
own neighborhood. In one case a farm building 
blew over, sixty men of the vicinity in one half 
day piled the wreckage. There are others, such 
as a neighbor helping another save a wheat crop 
from storm; or incidents of sickness. But this 
one above stands out in my mind not alone for 
the saving of needy dollars to me but the character 
of this neighbor.—W. D., New York. 








The second generation.—Judge. 





















N the various binders, the knotter 

head is, with the exception of one 
make, very much like the one illustrated 
in fig. (1). In the following article, the 
principles discussed may be applied to 
the various makes of knotter heads. In 
each case the function of the bills and 
dises is the same and their operation very 
similar, altho with different makes they 
will vary somewhat in shape and position. 

Previous to a discussion of the troubles, 
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it would be well to run thru the steps in 
the tying of the knot around the bundle. 
Let us assume that the machine has been 
threaded. One end of the twine is held 
by the twine holder disc. From here, 
it passes back over the knotter bills thru 
the eve of the needle, along the needle, 
thru the twine tension and to the ball of 
twine in the twine can. As the grain 
slides down the deck, it falls on top of the 
twine. The packers, which are in con- 
tinuous operation, form and compact the 
bundle between the compresser hook and 





Brees pare: 
themselves. Soon sufficient pressure i5 
exerted against the compresser hook to 
cause it to trip the mechanism and throw 
the knotter head into operation. The 
needle swings from below the deck, Fig. 1, 
carrying the twine over the top of the 
bundle and placing it in the twine holder 
disc. The shank of the needle further 
compresses the bundle while the back of 
the needle holds the accumulating grain 
while the bundle is being tied. It is quite 
obvious that as the needle rises from 
below the deck and places the twine over 
the top of the bundle, the twine must be 
free to slide easily thru the eye of the 
needle, the twine tension and from the 
ball of twine. 
How is the Knot Tied? 

The position of the needle just de- 
scribed is shown in fig. (1). In fig. (2) a 
close-up view of the knotter is shown cor- 
responding to the position of the needle in 
fig. (1). The twine just brought forward 
by the needle is laid and held in the 
twine holder disc. In the picture, the 
twine at the left passes over the bills, over 
the stripper, around the bundle, again 
over the stripper, over the bills, thru the 
twine holder disc into the eye of the 
needle. Notice that the twine is doubled 
over the bills. The bills now make one- 
half of a revolution see fig. (3). It will be 
noticed that they must pull a little twine 
from the disc in order to form a loop about 
themselves. As the bills continue in 
their revolution, the bill roller riding over 
the cam causes them to open. This is 
shown in fig. (4), As the open bills con- 
tinue to revolve, they wll pass around the 
double twine going to the twine holder 












dise. See fig. (4). As the bills further 
rotate, they will be closed thru the mech- 
anism of the bill roller and cam. In 
closing, they will grab the double twine 
passing to the twine holder disc. See 
fig. (5). How firmly they will grab this 
double twine will depend upon the tension 
of the knotter bills spring fig. (5) against 
the cam roller. The stripper now starts 
forward, the knife severs the twine be- 
tween the bills and the twine holder disc 


and the stripper 
fig / 


pulls the looped 
twines off the 
bills. Since the 
ends are held, the 
pulling of the 
looped twines off 
the bills ties the 
knot. The bun- 
dle is now tied. 
The compresser 
hook drops from 
in. front of the 
bundle, and the 
discharge arm 
kicks it from the 
binder head. 
The needle is now 
receded to below 
the table and the 
operation isagain 
repeated. 

If the function 
and the operation of the twine holder 
disc, the bills, the needle and the twine 
tension are understood, binder knotter 
troubles can be diagnosed from the con- 
dition of the bands. ’ 


* « * 


Binder Knotter Troubles 


If the binder misses a number of 
bundles, stop the machine as soon as the 
next trouble bundle is cast and study it 
referring to the illustrations of Bands 1 
thru 8 and the following explanations. 


Band One 

Upon examination, the band is found 
clinging to the bills with the loose end cut 
off square. The trouble is the twine 
tension is too tight and the twine disc too 
loose. When the needle rose from below 
the deck, the twine tension being too 
light, did not allow the extra twine that 
was needed to feed regularly from the ball. 
Not being able to pull the twine from the 
ball, the needle pulled free the other end 
which was held too loosely in the twine 
holder dise. The end being pulled from 
the twine holder dise was also pulled off 
from the top of the bills. The needle 
continuing to advance lays the end of the 
twine going to the ball over the bills into 
the twine holder disc. There is now but 
one twine laying over the bills. The 
knotter rotates, opens, grasps the single 
twine between the bills and the disc, the 
stripper moves forward and the knife cuts 
the twine, but since one end of the band is 
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loose, the stripper cannot pull the looped 
strand off from the bills. The grain is 
discharged and the twine is left hanging 
in the bill. 

Remedy: Loosen the twine tension on 
the twine can. If this does not correct 
the trouble, tighten slightly the tension on 
the twine holder disc. 

Band Two 

Upon examination, the band is found 
clinging to the bills with the free end torn 
and ragged. Here again the twine 
tension on the twine can is too tight and 
the tension on the twine holder disc is too 


How the Binder Ties the Knot 


F’. G. Behrends Tells How to Overcome Common Knotter 


tight. The explanation of the formation 
of band No. 2 is identical with that given 
for band No. 1 except that in this case, 
the needle can neither draw the twine 
freely from the can nor pull it from the 
twine holder disc; the result is that the 
end held in the tight disc, having been 
slightly crushed and weakened, is broken. 
The action of the bills and stripper is as 
explained for band No. 1. 

Remedy: Loosen tension on the twine 
can and if this does not completely remedy 
the trouble, slightly loosen the tension 
on the twine holder disc. 

Band Three 

Upon examination, the band is found 
with the bundle instead of with the bills. 
A knot is tied in one end with the free end 
cut off square. Here the twine tension 
on the can is in correct adjustment. The 
twine holder disc adjustment is, however, 
too loose. As the needle rises from below 
the deck, the twine, pulling freely from 
the ball, is carried over the bills and 
placed in the twine holder disc. As the 
bills revolve, thesnecessary twine to make 
the loop around the bills is drawn from 
the twine holder disc. Under the con- 
ditions set forth for band No. 3, the dise 
is so loose that the free end of the twine 
slips completely out of the disc. The 
result is that a knot is tied in the long end 
of the twine around the free end. The 
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knot in the single twine is stripped from 
the bills and is cast with the bundle. The 
end may be pulled thru the knot either by 
the falling bundle or by someone picking 
up the bundle by the band. 
Remedy: ‘Tighten the disc spring. 
Band Four 


This band, like band 
No. 3, will be found 


with the bundle. A  f FOUND ro 

Pap ON. UND FOUND FOUND 
knot is tied in one end SILLS ON WITH WITH WITE . 
and the free end is BiLis BUNDLE BUNDLE BUNDLE 
broken and ragged. : 
Here again the twine Band Band Band . Band Band 
tension on the can is / 2 a 4 S 


‘n correct adjustment, 
but the adjustment on 
the twine holder disc 
is too tight. The ex- 
planation of the forma- 
tion of this band is 
identical with that 
given for band No. 3, 
except that as the bills 
rotate, the free end, 
which has been crushed FOUND 
by the tight disc adjust- BUNDLE 
ment, is broken instead 
of pulled from the disc. 

Remedy: Loosen the 
dise spring. 

Band Five 

Upon observation, 
the band is found with 
the bundle with both 
ends crushed and ragged. 












The 


twine 
tension on the can is correct, but the 
tension on the twine {holder dise is much 


too tight. As the bills rotate, the twine 
does-not give at the disc and is conse- 
quently broken. Neither end of the twine 
being held in the disc, no knot can be tied. 
Remedy: Loosen the dise spring. 
Band Six 


This band will be found with the 
bundle and both ends will be bent. 
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Troubles 


Trouble, knotter bill spring is too loose, 
The explanation for this band is as fol, 


lows: As the bills rotate, the two ends — 


the band are looped around them thus 
bending the ends. The bills open, grasp 
the ends of the band and then close. The 
stripper moves forward to pull the looped 
twines off from the bill, but since the billy 
are not holding the ends securely eno: 
the ends are not pulled thru the | 





-Cilts have moved thru d ful! turn of 36e 
“net ready to strip off 
strands when the latter are stripped from 
the bills. Therefore no knot is tied. 
Remedy: Tighten, the knotter bill 
spring, see fig. (2). 
Band Seven 
This band will be found on the bills and 
will be broken. This is usually caused by 
having the knotter bill spring much teo 
tight and having the machine set to 
duce very loose bundles. Under these 
conditions, the stripper, instead of pulling 
the knot off the bills, pulls the band up 
from below. When the discharge arms 
kick out the bundle, the band is broken, 
since the ends of the band are firmly held 
in the knotter bills. 
Remedy: Loosen the knotter bill spring 
and set the machine to make tighter 
_ bundles. 
Band Eight 
This band is found with the bundle, 
Upon examination, it will be noted that a 
slip noose is tied around the bundle and 
twine extends from the cast bundle to the 
eye of the needle. The usual cause of this 
band is that the eye of the needle is badly 
worn back. This band may, however, be 
caused by the needle not advancing far 
enough. In either case, the formation of 
this band may be explained as follows: 
As the needle advances, the twine is not 
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BUNDLE 





carried forward enough to catch in the 
twine holder disc. The bills tie a knot 
around the needle end of the band with 
the short end, thus forming a slip noose. 
Since the needle end of the twine, not 
being held in the twine holder disc, has 
not been cut, it is drawn out when 
bundle is cast. 

Remedy: If the needle does not carry 
a special wearing piece which can 
renewed, a new needle must be supplied. 


Cautions 


Make all knotter bill spring and dise 
spring adjustments gradually. Each time 
when making a change, a quarter of & 
turn is sufficient. 

Do not try to make a tight bundle by 


tightening the twine tension. 
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Barnyard Golfers Warming 
Up in Many Counties 


VERY mail brings more letters from 
all over New York State about the 
horseshoe pitching contests. The county 
contests conducted by the Farm Bureaus 
and the state-wide tournament to be held 
at the State Fair at Syracuse, are reviving 
the interest in this good old-fashioned 
farm game. Watch American AGri- 
qutvurist for the names and pictures of 
farmers in your own county who are 
winning the local contests and who will 
to Syracuse to compete for the cash 
prizes in the state championship. 

We have just received a letter from Mr. 
R. B. Howard, secretary of the National 
Horseshoe Pitching Association, granting 
official approval to our contest to be held 
during the State Fair. You will be in- 
terested also in the letters which we print 
below giving the plans of the Farm 
Bureaus in different counties for their 
local barnyard golf tournaments. Un- 
fortunately we are able to publish only a 
part of the letters, because some of them 
came too late, so that you would get them 
before the local picnics and fairs are held. 

Judging by the interest already aroused, 
there will be nothing at the State Fair 





The first prize winners in the 1923 Schoharie 
County contest and their prize 


that will attract a larger crowd or more 
interest than the horseshoe pitching 
contest. 
Dutchess County Golfers Busy 
A. L. Shepherd, county agent 
Dutchess County, writes: 
“We are planning to put on the Dutchess 


County Contest at the Annual Grange and 
Farm Bureau Picnic that will be held at Locust 


of 
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have channel steel frames, 
securely bolted and rivet- 
ed together. Sensible con- 
struction foravoiding field 
difficulties. Can be equip- 
ped to load bundles onto 
awagon. Be readyfor corn 
harvest. Ask the McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer 
about these binders and 
any of the modern corn 
machines mentionedhere, 





Grove, Pleasant Valley, New York, Thursday, | 


August 14th. We hope to develop a good 
team to go to the State Fair.” 

Golfing at Orange County Fair 

L. D. Greene, county agent of Orange 
County, states that their horseshoe 
pitching is scheduled for the county fair 
the week of the 11th under the auspices of 
the Orange County Agricultural Society. 


Madison County Will Pitch On 
August 22 

P. L. Randolph, county agent of Madi- 
son County, sends us the following news: 

“Arrangements have been made to have a 
horseshoe pitching contest at the Madison 
County Farmers Picnic to be held on August 
2nd. We wish to enter the winners of this 
contest in the State contest at the State Fair. 

“Judd Brothers of Nelson, winners of last 
year’s tournament at the picnic have stated 
that they will enter the contest again this year.” 


Mr. Donaldson Will Direct Contest at 
Dresden 
_C. B. Raymond, county agent for 
Yates County, writes that their picnic is 
to be held at Dresden, Thursday, August 
lith. Mr. George Donaldson of Penn 
Yan is acting as general chairman of the 
quoit tournament, and a committee will 
appointed representing various sec- 
tions of the county in hopes of helping to 
boost the interest in it. 


Schoharie County Will Pitch 

. Ray F. Follard, county agent of 
Schoharie County, writes us as follows: 
. We are making careful plans for horseshoe 
pitching contests to be staged at our Schoharie 
County Farm Bureau picnic to be held August 
Mth (Thursday) on the Cobleskill Fair 

unds. In the morning there will be elimi- 





or write us direct for 
complete catalog. 






McCormick and Deering 
Corn Binders 


po years these binders have made fast 
work of the corn harvest. They do the 
hand work of five to seven men, and at the 
same time they do the cleanest kind of job. 
They pick up tangled and down corn. They 
can be adjusted for tall and short corn and 
they make easily handled bundles. 


Both McCormick and Deering Corn 
Binders have been popular with owners for 
many years but they are of different design. 
The McCormick binds the bundles while 
they are in the upright position, and 
the Deering ties them as they lie flat. 
Both binders have roller bearings. Both 


These Machines Save 


Corn, 


Lf Labor, Money 


If you want 


in 4, 6, 8 and 


McCormick - Deering Corn Pickers 
Tt? is the day of the corn picker. The McCormick- 


Deering goes through a field 
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INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
606 So. Michigan Ave. 


93 Branch Houses in the U. S.; the following in American Agriculturist territo 
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nation contests and in the afternoon the two 
winning teams of the morning will pitch three 
games to decide on the team that will come to 
Syracuse. In addition to teams of men we 
expect to run a contest for the women. 

‘Last year we had 16 teams of men compet- 
ing and gave three prizes having a total cash 
value of over $40. The first prize was a small 
flock of purebred White Leghorns. This prize 
was won by Grover C. Guernsey and George 
Turner of East Cobleskill. The inclosed pic- 
ture shows the men and the prize. 

“Our contests are staged on the race track 
and we use four courts in front of the grand- 
stand.” 


Greene County Golfers Will Clash 
September 6 

Mr. L. S. Kibby, county agent of 
Greene County, writes as follows: 

“I desire to thank you, Mr. Eastman, on 
behalf of our picnic committee for your accep- 
tance of the invitation to speak at the coming 
Pamona Grange Farm Bureau picnic to be 
held at Silver Lake, September 6. 

“Our committees are quite active and can 
report that the grounds have been arranged for 
and provision made for having a band. The 
horseshoe pitching committee is provided 
with rules and regulations for horseshoe pitch- 
ing contest and is soliciting the names of 
teams who wish to compete. The grounds 
provide a place for boating, swimming and 


other amusements. The men’s entertainment 
committee report that a good ball game is to be 
put on and one of the things which the ladies’ 


- entertainment committee is planning for is a 


nail driving contest for the women. 

“While it is the first county-wide picnic held 
in Greene County, early indications are that 
it will be largely attended.” 

Delaware County Will Be in the Scrap 

Mr. Ralph Q. Smith, county agent of 
Delaware County writes: 

“Enclosing copy of letter which I have sent 
out to our county Granges, Dairymen’s League 
and Farm Bureau Committeemen concerning 
the Horseshoe Pitching Contest. We have a 
committee of six composed of Sheldon Brink, 
Walton, Chairman; Frank Dickson, Delhi; 
E. J. Turnbull, Andes; E. H. Dickson, Arena; 
Smith Lyon, Delhi, and George Tweedie, 
Walton. This committee have their plans for 
the County Tournament all arranged which is 
to be staged at the time of our County Picnic 
on August 2ist. They have three courts 
made which are being filled with sand and will 
be ready for a first-class contest.” 


Milk is on the average about 87 per 
cent. water, and cows giving milk need to 
drink about four times as much as dry 
cows drink. See that they have plenty 
that is clean and fresh. 


McCormick - Deering 
Ensilage Cutters 


| Sy your silo easily, economically, and at 
just the right time with a McCormick- 
Deering ensilage cutter. Built in five sizes. 
Capacities from 3 to 25 tons of cut fodder 
an hour. All sizes have reliable safety de- 
vices, force-feed, large throat, and heavy fly- 
wheels of boiler-plate steel. Cutting and ele- 
vating done in one operation, saving power. 
Power required from 6 to 25 h. p. 


the fodder, look over the line of McCormick- 
Deering huskers and shredders. Made in 


and custom work. 


onto a wagon the crop on a half-dozen acres a day with- 
out anybody doing any unusual work. The husking 





















Time, 





to husk the corn and shred 


10-roll sizes, for individual 





and picks, husks, and loads 


is cleaner than average hand 
husking and many times as fast. 
This big-capacity machine is of 
suprisingly light draft; it has 37 
roller bearings. One man and a 
tractor or 4 or 5 horses handle it. 
Ask the dealer or write us for 
information about the McCor- 
mick-Deering corn picker. 






Chicago, Illinois 
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The Special Summit Installation which prevents all cold 
over your floors is the big outstanding feature 
of this splendid heating plant. 


There are 
through these registers the cold air is returned to the 
where it is heated, purified and re-distributed 
throughout the building. 


air drafts 
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HESE tractors were made to export for $319. 
Foreign exchange prevented their being 
We bought 325 and will sellthem until 
It is a perfect new tractor. 
SPECIFICATIONS 


Holley Carburetor 
—§* diam. x 6" face 
bs. 


2H.P. 





BUFFALO HOUSEWRECKING & SALVAGE CO. 
489 Walden Avenue, Buffalo, New York 


Pulley 
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1800 1 


It will pull an 8” plow 

It will pull a harrow 

It will do the work of a horse 
It will drive a saw 

It will drive a pump 

It will do everything a 2 H. P. 
Gasoline Engine will do. 
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grass standing. 


Among the Farmers 
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Where to Apply for Your Auto Operator’s License 


WORKING agreement has been 
4 4 established between the county clerks 
of New York State and Commissioner 
Harnett of the State Board of Vehicle 
Bureau to make it more convenient for 
applicants to get their drivers’ licenses. 
The agreement was established at a 
recent conference held between Com- 
missioner Harnett and the county clerks 
at the recent annual meeting of county 
clerks held in Mayville, Chautauqua 
County. 

In the counties of Albany, New York, 
Queens, Kings, Bronx, and Richmond, the 
Motor Vehicle Bureau will issue licenses 
from its own offices. 

In the counties of Erie, Monroe, Ontario 
and Onondaga, the licensing of all drivers 
will be under the jurisdiction of branch 
offices of the State Tax Department in the 
cities of Buffalo, Rochester, Utica and 
Syracuse. The county clerks in these 
counties will also act as an issuing agency. 

In all other counties of the state, the 
office of the county clerk ,will be the 
central distributing agency for all tran- 
sactions dealing with motor vehicle 
affairs. 


Big Dairy Exhibit Planned at 
State Fair 
A MINIATURE Niagara Falls in the 
Dairy Building will give visitors at 
the New York State Fair this year a vivid 
and graphic idea of how much milk is 
produced in New York State. Over the 
brink of this minature falls will flow the 
equivalent of the daily production of milk 
in New York State. It promises to be 
one of the features of the fair and is being 
planned jointly by the New York State 
College of Agriculture, the State Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva and the New 
York State Department of Farms and 
Markets. After the milk flows over the 
falls, it will pass through miniature milk 
factories, coming out of these little 
structures in the form of butter, cheese 
and other dairy products. In addition to 
the operation of the falls, a free motion 
picture show will be given showing features 
of the dairy industry. The entire dairy 
exhibit will be worth seeing. 


New York County Notes 


Cortland County.—The hay crop at 
this writing, August 4, is about three- 
quarters harvested. It has been generally 
good throughout the county. The cab- 
bage crop promises to be a good one, 
having made up for the early unfavorable 
weather. There is a large acreage of 
cabbage in this county this year. Oats 
are looking fine, much better than was 
expected some time ago. Potatoes are 
also doing well, no blight in evidence yet. 
Corn is still small for this time of the year. 
Eggs are selling for 32c a dozen.—G. A. B. 


Dutchess Coanty.—Farmers are about 
through haying and are getting into their 
oats. No rain during July is affecting the 
corn crop. City boarders are more numer- 
ous than in former years. From $15 to 
$20 is being paid at farm houses. Help 
on the farm is scarce. Women and 
children are working in the fields —H.J.H. 


Delaware County.—Owing to the late 
season and unfavorable weather con- 
ditions, only a few farmers are through 
haying. There is still a great deal of 
Oats and corn are look- 
ing fine, although corn is very late. 
Farmers everywhere are having a hard 
struggle because of the low price for milk. 
Calf hides are 80c, butter 40c, eggs 30c at 
the farm. Feed is going higher.—E. M.N. 

In Western New York 

Ontario County.—On the last day of 
‘uly we had a very fine rain which was 
much needed. Farmers are about finished 
iaying. It did not make a heavy crop, 
which was especially true of mixed hay. 
Wheat harvest is very late; but very little 
made as yet. The crop generally looks 


poor. It looked good last spring and iti 
quite a mystery what happened to it. If 
seems to be thin on the ground and the 
straw is short. Barley and oats ap 
making good growth, which is also true 
of corn and potatoes, especially com 
sidering the lateness of the season. Po 
tatoes and beans are doing very well. The 
apple crop around Canandaigua will be 
light. Sour cherries made a good crop, 
but in most cases the price did not warrant 


the picking.—E. T. B. 


Chautauqua County.—Farmers ar 
busy haying. There was quite a fag 
acreage of buckwheat sown this seasog 
and it is looking good. In fact all crops 
are doing well. Y ae apple crop is about 
medium.—P, S. S. 


Pennsylvania Farmers Visit . 
Long Island 


GROUP of farmers from Schuylkill 

County, Pa., made a trip by motor ta 
Lorig Island on August 7, under the direc. 
tion of W. B. Niesley of the State College 
of Agriculture of Pennsylvania. 

It was the first time that many of them 
had ever had the opportunity to see the 
Atlantic Ocean, and the first time that 
most of the party had ever seen 100-acte 
potato fields. Most of the farmers in the 
section represented by the tourists grow 
less than 15 acres of potatoes and the 
vast areas of potatoes in Nassau 
Suffolk counties were a revelation to them, 

Another source of amazement was the 
size of Long Island. Many people have 
the idea that it is a small tract or territory. 

In addition to visiting several potato 
and cauliflower farms, the party also 
visited some of Long Island famous duck 
ranges and poultry farms. Among the 
more prominent farms visited were those 
of Henry Talmage at Riverhead, R. M. 
Lupton at Mattituck, and the Hallock 
Farm at Orient. 


Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
Ourver D. ScHock 
OWNSHIP officers of Tilden, Berks 


County, notified all owners or tenants 
of properties infested with Canada 
thistle, wild carrots, blue daisies (chicory), 
and other noxious weeds that the same 
must be destroyed, or prosecutions undet 
an Act of Assembly will follow. 

Yellow Transparent and Early Harvest 
apples are selling from orchards at $2 ta 
$3 per bushel. Southern Pennsylvanis 
growers ship to the Philadelphia and 
Baltimore markets while others find & 
satisfactory demand in the anthracite 
coal-field towns. 

The customary barn fires caused by 
lightning are being reported in local 
newspapers. These are more frequent 
when barns are filled with newly harves 
crops, thus resulting in heavy losses. 
Farmers’ mutual fire 1 insurance companies 
usually protect and insure owners at 8 
minimum cost. One of the largest mutual 
companies covered all of last year’s losses 
by levying an assessment of $1.50 pet 


$1000 insurance for fire losses and 50 cents ~ 


per thousand for storm damages @ 
buildings. 

Wheat and rye was harvested from tea 
days to two weeks later than last yeals 
owing to a protracted season of heavy 
rains. The hay crop is being harvested 
under unfavorable conditions for its 
proper curing and storage. Alfalfa yields 
are phenomenally large and difficult to 
handle on account of excessive moisture 

Many agricultural communities af 
being visited by parties anxious to put 
chase antiques. In some localities suc 
collectors are so numerous that they are 
regarded as unwelcome visitors. Pewter 
ware, old dishes and glass, old shawls 
grandfathers’ clocks, samplers, W 
quilts, antique lanterns, bed-warmer 
ete., are eagerly purchased and latet 
reach city auction rooms. 
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TB From a Breeder’s Standpoint 


A Hard Road, But Worth While 


Epitor’s Note.—This very interesting 
article was read by Mr. Hartshorn at the 
recent Eastern States Conference, in Albany, 
on Eradication of Bovine Tuberculosis. 

AM asked to-day to discuss the subject 
| of tuberculosis eradication from a 
breeder’s standpoint. I am glad to discuss 
this question from that point of view, for 
although I have had much to do with the 
subject as an official of different Agricul- 
tural organizations yet my real knowledge 
and experience has been as a breeder and 
dairyman, and from this experience, 
broadened possibly by these various 
contacts, I wish to give to you a few im- 
pressions and conclusions which have 
presented themselves to me. 

As this subject presents itself to the 
breeder and dairyman many questions 
arise in his mind. First: Is bovine 
tuberculosis as dangerous and insidious 
a disease as many would have us think? 
This question for many years was a very 
serious one but most people have come to 
recognize not only the great financial 
Joss sustained on account 


A. A. HARTSHORN 


remaining to me in discussing this ques- 
tion which I believe to be most vital and 
important to the work. We are living in 
an age of machinery and before we at- 
tempt any large piece of work we install 
the proper machinery adapted to that 
work. An organization is merely a 
machine to perform certain kinds of work. 


How the Farm Bureau Helps 


The Farm Bureau was organized 
primarily for the benefit of the farmer, 
but it is supported by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, State, and County. Conse- 
quently the work it does should benefit 
not only the farmer but also the public, 
for they are taxed for its support. The 
eradication of tuberculosis is just that 
kind of work and not only that, but the 
Federal Government, State and County, 
are supervising the work. Consequently 
no organization is as well fitted for 
carrying op the work as is the Farm 
Bureau. It is the tendency of the times 


the work. I have very definite ideas 
as to the best method of financing the 
work, and the reason I have those ideas is 
because it is working out so satisfac- 
torily in our own County but there are 
other counties that are doing well who 
have other systems that feel that they 
could not adopt our plan and succeed. 
Now it would be very unwise to try to 
force them to change just as it would be 
almost ruinous to the work in our County 
to force us to adopt their plan. 
I will, however, give some of the reasons 
I believe in our method,—not that I wish 
others to follow but that you may see 
the course of reasoning through which 
we passed in adopting our present plan. 
We have a committee of three appointed 
from the membership of our Farm Bureau 
and they, acting together with the Presi- 
dent and Manager, have the work in 
charge. They hire a veterinarian that is 
approved by the State and Federal 
Government and every one who has his 
herd tested pays one dollar per head for 
the first ten and fifty cents per head for 
all over that number. 





of it but they also realize 
that it is a great menace 
to the health of the 
human family. After the 
first question is answered 
the dairyman then asks 
himself: “How am I to 
rid my herd of this dread 
disease and can I do so 
withaut financially crip- 
pling myself?’’ In 
answering this question 
we are brought face to 
face with the whole pro- 
gram of bovine tuber- 
culosis eradication and 
the dairyman is then con- 
fronted with far more 
perplexing problems than 
confronted him when he 
asked himself the first 
question. He wonders if 
signing the Accredited 
Herd contract and hav- 
ing his herd tested will 
free it of the disease. 
Will he receive pay for 


a 
1918 


1921 


Increase in 
increase 





134,145 


1366,358 


CATTLE TUBERCULIN-TESTED ANNUALLY IN THE UNITED 
STATES UNDER THE SYSTEMATIC PLAN 
TUBERCULOSIS ERADICATION, 1918-1923 


700,670 


go Ao 


1920 


329,978 


1919 


2,584,236 


3,460,849 


This cares for his herd 
for one year. ' 

Now the question 
arises,—*‘ Why do we be- 
lieve in financing the 
work in this way?” 
First of all, if any man 
| is not interested enough, 


FOR 


to pay that amount he 
hasn’t sufficient interest 
to be of any benefit to 
the Accredited Herd 
movement,—in fact we 
are better off without 
him. For what a man 











1922 


1923 


the size of these cows from year to year indicates 
in sentiments favoring Tuberculosis Eradication 


gets for nothing he is apt 
to place at the same 
value. Another very im- 
portant feature of this 
matter is that our funds 
always correspond to the 
amount of work that is 
being done and the inter- 
est that is manifested. 
While if a Board of Su- 
pervisors appropriated 
the funds, the year 








his reacting cattle so 

that he can go on with his business, or 
will he be forced out of business if a large 
percentage of them react? Will he receive 
fair and honorable treatment from those 
who have the work in charge? Are they 
men who are anxious to clean up the 
disease or are they merely trying to hold 
down a job? Will they cooperate with 
him in his attempt to free his herd of the 
pest or will they treat him as I was 
treated years ago before the Accredited 
Herd plan was adopted? 


An Overbearing Attitude 


I had a reacting bull and two men 
were sent to my place, costing twice the 
hecessary expense to the State, to see 
how I was keeping that bull, and when 
they arrived it was with an atmosphere of 
tuthority that made me almost wonder 

I even owned the farm, to say nothing 
of the bull himself. I speak of this for I 
am convinced that the success of bovine 
tuberculosis eradication depends very 

ely on the cooperation and spirit of 

Pfulness on the part of dairymen, 
veterinarians, officials—and I might also 

the Farm Bureau, for I am thor- 

oughly convinced that the Farm Bureau 

is the machine which should be used very 
ely for the carrying on of the work. 

I am glad to state that since the 
Accredited Herd plan was adopted in this 
State there has existed a splendid spirit 
tad the work has progressed far better 

n our most sanguine expectations, and 

Wish to take this opportunity to thank 

who have had the work in charge 
for their interest and cooperatien. 
atte often hear the question asked: 

What is the Farm Bureau’s part in this 
York of bovine tuberculosis eradication?” 

Wish to take the most of the time 


to start a new organization as soon as we 
have a new piece of work to do when 
perhaps, as in this case we already have a 
machine far better adapted to the work 
than anything we can build. If we con- 
tinue the forming of so many organiza- 
tions it will not be long before many of 
them will have to go to the junk heap. 
We have no right to form an organization 
whose service does not far exceed the 
cost of its building. 

I am convinced after close observation 
that a committee of three with a good, 
efficient chairman acting in cooperation 
with the Farm Bureau President and 
Manager can handle the work very 
efficiently and satisfactorily. I also very 
firmly believe that if the States doing 
tuberculosis eradication work would ap- 
point a committee from their State 
Federation and also if a tuberculosis 
eradication Committee be appointed 
by the National Federation of Farm 
Bureaus to cooperate with the national 
and State authorities and the County 
‘committees that the result would be to 
greatly strengthen them, unify, coor- 
dinate, harmonize and make more effi- 
cient the work. 


Go Slow on Changes 


Where the work in a County is moving 
on smoothly and satisfactorily any change 
should be made very cautiously and if 
that County has an organization separate 
from the Farm Bureau I think it might 
not be wise to make a change, but they 
can report and work through the State 
Committee just as well as they could 
through a separate State organization. 
Tn fact it is ruinous to the work to make 
radical changes not only in organization 
but in policies of carrying on and financing 





when the farmers were 
much interested there might be a stingy 
or disinterested Board of Supervisors and 
consequently have a small and inadequate 
appropriation and another year the 
opposite condition might be true. But 
the most important reason we believe in 
this method is the fact that everyone is 
served alike year after year. Nothing 
will breed dissatisfaction and discord 
quicker than a continual changing of cost 
of getting a test. I fancy I hear someone 
say that we could not carry on the work 
without its being financed by the Board of 
Supervisors. If this is true, a radical 
i would be unwise, as I have just 
said. 


The Danger of Politics 


Another great evil which we felt 
threatened the appropriation plan is the 
fact that politics are so apt to enter in 
and of all the dangers that ever threatened 
the Accredited Herd plan this is one of the 
greatest, for when politics to any great 
extent comes in efficiency and accom- 
plishment go out. 

It was the fear of this threatening 
danger that made many of us very cautious 
and backward in endorsing the Accredited 
Herd movement. I am very glad that so 
far this element has not entered in and 
hindered the work as much as many of us 
feared. I feel that we have great reason 
to congratulate ourselves upon the prog- 
ress of the work not only in the East but 
throughout the country. For although I 
was one of the Doubting Thomases yet I 
am frank to say that much more has 
already been accomplished than I ever 
thought could be accomplished by the 
tuberculin test. Iwill say, however, that 
I still think, as I always have that no 

(Continued on page 110) 
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SAVE HALF 


Your. Paint Bills 
USE INGERSOLL PAINT 


PROVED BEST by 8o years’ use. It will please 
you. The ONLY PAINT endorsed by the 
“GRANGE” for 50 years. 

Made in all colors—for all purposes 

Get my FREE DELIVERY offer 

From Factory Direct to You at Wholesale Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK—FREE 

Tells all about Paint and Epintiog for Durability. Valu- 
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CATTLE BREEDERS 


175 “ino curses’ For Sale 


30 head ready to freshen, roo head due to 
freshen during March, April and May. All 
large, young, fine individuals that are heavy 
producers. Price right. Will tuberculin test. 


A. F. SAUNDERS, Cortland, N.Y. 
ONE OF OUR &2g-"fetcerneiters bes just 


made over 60 Ib. fat, 30 days, official test. We have 
others just as good at $100 to $150. Federal tested. 
S. B. Hunt, Hunt, N. Y. 














SWINE BREEDERS 


200—Pigs For Sale—200 


Chester and Yorkshire Cross and Berkshire and Chester Cross 





. I will crate and ship from 1 to 100 
C. 0. D. on approval. * A 


A.M. LUX, 206 Washington St., Woburn, Mass. 








Registered O. I. C. and Chester White pigs. 
Eugene P. Rogers, Wayville, N. &. 
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s department at the rate of 5 cents a word. 
r week 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation and whole number, including name and 


address. Thus: “J. B. Jones, 44 E 
words. 


Place your wants by following the style of 


VERY week the American 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and adjacent 


office at 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


to date of issue. Cancellation orders must 
the low rate to subscribers and their friends 
order. 


Main 8t., Mount Morris, N. Y."’ counts as eleven 


the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


AGricuLTw Rist reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 


States. Advertising orders must reach our 
, not later than the second Monday previous 
reach us on the same schedule. Because of 
. cash or money order must accompany your 











EGGS AND POULTRY 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








ONE THOUSAND Choice White Leghorn 
Pullets, Cockerels, Breeding Stock—bred for 
business. Prices are right Satisfaction 
guaranteed CLARENCE KEISER, Gram- 
pian, Pa 

CHICKS—7e up C. O. D. Rocks, Reds, 
Leghorns and mixed 100° delivery guaran- 


teed. 19th season. Pamphiet. Box 26, C. M 


LAUVER, McAliisterville, Pa 


WOULD YOU like experts to select sweet 
cantaloupes for your personal use? If so, order 
Chapel Branch cantaloupes, the quality pleases 
THOMAS SMITH, Seaford, Del 

CELERY PLANTS. Leading varieties $2.50 
per 1,000. $11.25 per 5,000 21.50 per 10,000 
Cabbage $2.25 per 1,000 $10 per 5,000 
WM. f YEAGLE. Bristol, Pa 














May 


> | 


25 
Is | 


COLUMBIAN WYANDOTTES 
hatched pullets, cockerels, heavy layers $1 
each. Toulouse Geese $9 pair. MRS. LEW 
LONG, Lincklaen, N. Y 








BARRON LEGHORN pullets 3 months old 
$1.25 each; 4 months old $1.50. W. D. DALE, 
New Berlin, N. Y 

PARK AND RINGLET Barred 


Hatched March 
0. B. Marathon. 
N. ¥ 


Pullets weighing three pounds 
25th Now ready at $1.25. F 
M. C. BEECHER, Marathon 
FOR SALE—Choice young rose-comb R. I 
Red cockerels and young Mammoth Pekin 
drakes. EDGAR M. BROWN, Cuba, N 





| 
Rock 
| 





CATTLE 
HOLSTEIN heifer calf, 3 
months old; sire is a 30 pound grandson of 
Colantha Johanna Lad; $50 certificates ac- 
cepted. JOSLIN BROS., Chemung, N. Y 
BARGAIN AT $85.00. Lord Colantha 
Johanna Veeman. A Holstein bull born March 
21st 1924. Individually right Light in 
color. He combines the blood of three of the 
most famous dairy sires of the world, Colantha 
Johanna Lad, King Segis and Sir Veeman 
Hengerveld. Each have many daughters with 
world’s records for milk and for butter. More 
than fifty have made over thirty pounds of 
butter in seven days. Act quickly Satisfac- 
tion upon arrival guaranteed F. C. BIGGS 
Breeder of Holsteins; Trumansburg, New York 





REGISTERED 


| 








DOGS AND PET STOCK 
THOROBRED COLLIE puppies, males, 
spayed females; all ages ARCADIA FARM, 
Bally, Pa 
COLLIE 
sex eligible 
Vt 








PUPPIES $5 to $20 each, either 
PAINE’S FARM, South Royalton, 











ONE PEDIGREED COLLIE, female, age 
3 years. Very fond of children. Good for | 
cattle and watch-dog. TRACY NEISH, De} 
Lancey, N. Y 
PEDIGREED FLEMISH GIANTS and 


breeders one 
Satisfac- 


Choice 
Priced to sell 


“Rufus Red" Belgians 
year old, young stock 











tion guaranteed R. PAINE, 1364 Randolph 
Road, Plainfield, N. J 

DON'T run your legs off chasing cows 
English and Welsh Shepherds go for stock 
alone. Just in from Canada. Order quick 
while they last GEORGE BOORMAN 
Marathon, N. Y 

FOR SALE. Pedigreed Pointer Puppies 
Write for breeding and prices. FR NK} 
DURKIN, Waterloo y 

ANGORA—Long-haired kittens of pure bred | 
stock. Maine grown pets, male or female 
ORRIN J. DICKEY, Belfast, Maine 








FARM IMPLEMENTS 


CORN HARVESTER 
harvester or windrows Man and horse cuts 
and shocks equal Corn Binder. Sold in every 
State. Only $25 with bundle tying attachment 
Testimonials and catalog FREE showing pic- 
ture of Harvester. PROCESS HARVESTER 
CO., Salina, Kansas 





cuts and piles on/| 


CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS, all 
leading varieties, strong plants ready for field 

25 for 1.000. $10.00 for 10,000. J. C 
SCHMIDT, Bristol, Pa 
_ HOLLAND BULBS—Order now, our supply 
is limited Tulips, Giant Darwin or Early 
mixed or separate colors, 40 for $1; 100 for $2; 
Narcissus, Single or Double, 30 for $1, 100 for 
$3; Hyacinths (Bedding), mixed or separate 
colors, 20 for $1, 100 for $4. Hyacinths, Giant, 
top-size, 12 for $1; Crocus, 100 for $1. Special 
prices on large lots. All orders sent post-paid 
©. O. D, if desired. R. J. GIBBINS, Mt 
Holly, N. J 

ORDER NOW. For Planting time. Low 
Prices for early orders. Gorgeous peonies. All 
colors. All bloom next spring, 3 for $1.00. 12 
for $3.00. R. J. GIBBONS, Mt. Holly, N. J 

CELERY AND CABBAGE PLANTS 
Orders filled same day received.) Celery 
a 1,000,000 (Re-rooted) Easy Blanching, 
Vinter Queen, Golden Heart, Giant Pascal, 
White Plume and Golden Self Blanching 
French Seed) $3 per 1,000; 500, $1.75. _Cab- 
bage plants—2,000,000 (Re-rooted) Copenhagen 
Market, Surehead, Flat Dutch, All Head Early, 
Savoy Red Rock and Danish Ballhead 2 per 
1.000; 500, $1.25. What customers think of 
plants: “I am in receipt of Celery plants, which 
are fine sturdy stock, and I tender to you my 
thanks for your prompt attention to my order 
Yours Truly, John sa Weathered, Garwood, 
S > PAUL F. ROCHELLE, Morristown, 


SENATOR DUNLAP strawberry plants for 
August and fall planting, 80c per 100. MERLE 
L. WALRADT, Watts Flats, N. Y 

PEONTES, 12 mixed, at $2.50. Prepaid at 
$3.00 A card will bring our price list. 
acreage of peonies and many new sorts 
sale and retail MUNSELL & TILTON, 
Ashtabula, Ohio 




















REAL ESTATE 


MONEY MAKING FARMS FOR SALE in 
central New York State. For sizes, deseriptions, 
price and terms, write PERRY FARM AGEN- 
CY, Canajoharie, N. Y 

ATTENTION—If you are interested in 
a good farm of 65 level acres, good building 
machinery and tools, and growing crops, raised 
over 200 bushels potatoes per acre last season 
Excellent wood lot, lots of fruit. With or with- 
out stock, at a sacrifice. Must sell. For in- 
formation write ALBERT BENSON, Route 
No. 1, Locke, N. Y¥ 

FARM WITH STOCK and tools, 5 miles to 
Prattsburg; \ mile to country road Goo 
buildings, level lands. ‘ mile to R. R. Station 
2 miles to Wheeler Center. Price $2,800 
a an RICE, Box 625, Hammondsport, 














FOR SALE—Valuable 165 acres dairy farm 
in high state of cultivation. Fully equipped 
80 rods to milk and railroad station roduc- 
ing large crops of all kinds. Cabbage great 
side issue arge milk checks. A money- 
making proposition. Write J. M. OLSEN, 
Sherburne Four Corners, New York 

93 ACRES, 1‘¢ miles, paved road, creamery, 











HELP WANTED 


MEN to train for firemen or brakemen on 
railroads nearest their homes—everywhere | 
beginners, $150, later $250; later as conductors, 
engineers, $300-$400 monthly (which position’ 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION Desk W-16, 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

ALL MEN, WOMEN, BOYS, GIRLS—1I7 to 
65, willing to accept Government positions 
$117-$250; traveling or stationary, write MR 
OZMENT, 258 St. Louis, Md., immediately 
AGENTS WANTED 

MEN'S SHIRTS 
everywhere. Make $15.00 daily. Undersell 
stores Complete line Exclusive patterns 
Free Samples CHICAGO SHIRT MANU- 
FACTURERS, 229 W. Van Buren, Factory, 222, 
Chicago 











Easy to sell. Big demand 





WOMEN’S WANTS 








| village. Good house. New barn, silo. Cost 
$5,000. Stock, crops, tools $8,500. Terms 
DEARN MARLETTE, Jamestown, N. Y 
MISCELLANEOUS 

BEST EXTENSION LADDERS made 
25¢ per foot Freight paid. A. L. FERRIS, 
Interlaken, N. Y 

FULL BARREL Lots Dishes, slightly 


damaged crockery, shipped any address direct 
from pottery, Ohio, for $6.00. Lots are well 
assorted and still serviceable. Plates, platters, 
cups and saucers, bowls, pitchers, bakers, mugs, 
nappies, etc. a little of each. Send cash with 
order. Writeus. E. SWASEY & CO., Portland, 
Maine 

LATEST STYLE SANITARY MILK TICKh- 
ETS save money and time. Free delivery. 
Send for samples. TRAVERS BROTHERS 
Dept. A, Gardner, Mass 

OLD STAMPS WANTED—We buy old post- 
age and revenue stamps, both U. S., foreign 
and confederate. What have you? Write us 
WM. H. WILKERSON. JR., 778 Irving Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C 











LOOMS ONLY $9.90—Big Money in Weav- 





ing Rugs, carpets, portieres, etc., at home, from 
rags and waste material. Weavers are rushed 
with orders. Send for free loom book, it tells all 
about the weaving business and our wonderful 
$9.90 and other looms. UNION LOOM 
WORKS, 332 Factory St., Boonville, N. Y. 
ALL WOOL YARN for sale from manufac- 
turer, 75¢c. to $2.00 per Ib. Free samples. 
H. A. BARLETT, Harmony, Me 
PATCHWORK Send One Dollar for 18 
uarter Yards bright New Percales. PATCH- 











If There is Anything That You Wish 
To Bay, Sell or Trade 


ADVERTISE 


in the Classified Columns 
of the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 











fORK CO., Meriden, Conn. 


| Service 
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Bureau 


Don’t Buy “Charity Groceries”—Report Them 


AVE you been solicited to buy gro- 
cery supplies, the profits from which 
will go toward an orphans’ home in New 
York? Don’t! Buy your groceries when 
and where you will and make such gifts 
to charity as you can afford, but harden 





| 
| 


your heart against this combination of 
business and philanthropy. 
This advice is called forth by a letter 


| which just arrived in our Service Bureau 


mail. It says: 

“Gentlemen: Yesterday a man came 
to our house soliciting orders for toilet 
articles and flavoring extracts, goods to 
be delivered and paid for within a few 
days. The profits from these goods is for 
the benefit of an orphans’ home which has 








headquarters at 723 East 9th Street, New 
York City. 

“T would like to know if there is such a 
place and if they gather funds in this way. 
I would like very much to know this be- 
fore goods are delivered. Also any advice 
as to treatment of such fellows if they are 


fakers.”” 
Supervision Helps Detect Frauds 


We immediately referred this matter 
to the Charity Organization Society of 
the city, which exists largely for the pur- 
pose of protecting sympathetic givers 
from unauthorized or badly conducted 
charities. Their answer was prompt and 
decisive. 

‘Have nothing whatever to do with it,” 
said their secretary. “We have heard of 
the project and when we looked into it 
were not at all satisfied by what we found. 
As a result, the district attorney’s office is 
investigating the home and is anxious for 
help from those who have been solicited.” 

To answer R. M. H.’s last question, 
therefore: Get the man’s name, address 
and all other facts you can and communi- 
cate at once with Mr. Lehman, Criminal 
Courts Building, New York City. We 
are grateful to Mr. H. for reporting this 
matter and hope it will save others from 
having their sympathies exploited. 


Egg Money Arrears Collected 


7,OR some time our subscriber, Mr. 
W. B., N. Y., had been shipping eggs 
to a New York City firm and receiving his 
checks promptly; when none came in 
April he did not worry until a hasty 
calculation told him that the firm was 
more than $80 behind. He then enlisted 
the Service Bureau to help him get his 
money. 

Bit by bit the firm has paid up, until 
just recently Mr. B. wrote us that the last 
check had come. Eight checks in all 
were sent him, ranging in size from 
$26.32 to $6.58, but they totalled up the 
entire indebtedness. As the firm is not a 
licensed and bonded one, we have advised 
Mr. B. to sell his eggs elsewhere here- 
after. 


Don’t Say Yes; Say No! 
“ TT is now easy for you to say ‘yes’ and 
share with me in the profits of this 
business.” 

The letter from which that sentence is 
quoted leads off a long explanation of 
a profit-sharing scheme. One of our sub- 
scribers referred it to us, enclosing also 
a letter which was sent him to sign and 
return to the company. The latter 
pledged him to the payment of $100 in 
installments for which he was to receive 
a certificate for 10 shares of 7 per cent. 
preferred stock and one for 5 shares of 
common. 

We advised our subscriber that in the 
long run it would probably be easier if he 
said no rather than yes. Highly specula- 
tive, with no guarantee of a return and 
no apparent market for the sale of the 
stock if the owner wished to realize on it, 
the investment appealed to us as a very 
dangerous experiment. 

Don’t say yes to stock salesmen or 
persuasive letter writers until you have 


taken the advice of your banker, of the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST investmen} 
specialist, or of some equally reliable ang 
disinterested person. It is cheaper in the 
long run to say no! 


How Is Manila Rope Identified? 


Will you te!l me how to tell a first grade Manila 
from an inferior article? One dealer tells me that there 
always a red, white and blue paper twisted in the strands 
of pure Manila rope. Is that true in all cases or only ing 
certain make.—C. L. S., New York. 


The red, white and blue label is the 
trademark of just one particular concern, 
the Columbia Rope Company. This 
indicates their products. The surest 
way to identify rope is to examine the 
burlap cover of the bale or roll. If the 
burlap covering is merely stamped 
“Manila rope” it is not pure. But if itis 
stamped ‘‘pure Manila rope,” it is 
pretty reasonable to believe that it js 
pure. There are, of course, certain tests, 
but these can not be manipulated satis 
factorily outside of a laboratory. 

The rope with a red, white and blue 
label is put out by a reliable firm and 
you can rest assured that whether you 
buy Manila rope or pure Manila rope you 
are getting a good product. 


Legal Questions 


“*Last February I let my farm on shares, lease beginning 
te 


March Ist, 1924, and expiring February 28, 1925, I te. 
furnish seed, tools, stock, etc., the tenant to do all the 
work. He was to have one-third, and I was to have 
two-thirds. He worked very well, getting in oats, draw- 
ing and spreading manure, working in the vineyard, ete, 
until June 4, when he quit, st his family on that 
date, but he did not notify me until June 6. He has since 
removed his goods from the house and ey 
abandoned the job, but threatens to sue me for not 
filling some minor points of the contract. Now whatI 
want to know is this: What am I to do with the place? 
He has sown oats, the hay will soon be ready to cut, he 
has an interest in two calves and four pigs born while ke 
was here, but he has just gone and left it all. Canlg 
on and work the place, harvest the crops, sell the pigs, ete? 
I have been told that the failure of one party to perform 
the terms of a contract does not relieve the other party, 
and that I will have to have an order fram the court 
before I can let the place, harvest the crops, or sell the 
stock in which he io an interest. Will you kindly 
advise me as soon as possible what course I had better 
pursue? "—H. H. T., New York. 

In reply to your inquiry it is our opinion 
that your tenant has abandoned his 
contract and has hence committed a 
breach. We would suggest that you 
communicate with him, offer to perform 
your part of the contract in every detail 
and then get a statement from him as to 
whether he will perform or not. If he 
refuses, we can see no reason why youl 
cannot enter upon and work the farm, 
Before a new lease can be made, however, 
it will be necessary to rescind the old one, 
unless it contained a provision making it 
void and of no effect in the event of his 
failure to perform as agreed. 

* * * 
“Can a person force another person to build half of s 
line fence in New York?"’—D. I. W., New York. 

Replying to your inquiry concerning 
the building of line fences we wish to 
refer you to Section 360 of the Town Law, 
which reads as follows: 

“Each owner of two adjoining tracts of 
land, except where they otherwise agree, 
shall make and maintain a just 
equitable portion of the division fence 
between such lands, unless both of 
adjoining owners shall agree to let the 
said lands be open, along the division line, 
to the use of all animals which may 
lawfully upon the lands of either. } 

The duty imposed by this sectiom 
relates solely to the owners of the field, 
and has no application to a lessee @ 
possession. 


* * * 


“Our neighbors, without speaking to us about 
plowed a ditch for about 15 or 20 rods into our field am 
threw the sods on to the meadow. The sods will bes 
the way when they mow the meadow. Has he # ~ 
to do that? There should be a ditch of about 80 rods 
take the water off our land that comes from his 
Should he help us make this ditch or must we 
ourselves?” —J. M., New York. 

From the facts given in your inquilf 
concerning the ditch plowed by yout 
neighbor on your land, it seems that all 
action for trespass ought to lie; but yout 
neighbor is under no duty to help you 
make a ditch on your land to drain 
water coming from his farm unless 
is an agreement to that effect. 
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The Cave Men- 


happened I was down there in Carter 

County where the subterranean won- 
der known as Seven Echoes Cave is lo- 
cated. I was boarding with old Jed 
Measure at Seven Echoes Farm when the 
Bishop’s Pulpit, in that part called the 
Gothic Cathedral, caved over on top of 
Jed and ended his mortal career in one- 
tenth of a second. That happened some- 
time in the afternoon, and, when supper 
had been ready and waiting half an hour, 
Abundant, his daughter, came to me 
where I was sitting in the rocking-chair 
on the front porch and asked me if I would 
go over to the cave and call Jed. I took 
an electric torch and went over to the 
eave and found Jed as dead as a door-nail. 

For about a month Jed had been talking 
about the crack that had appeared behind 
the Bishop’s Pulpit and threatening to get 
cement and timber and shore up the pul- 
pit and cement it up solid, so I guessed 
that when he began work at it the whole 
thing had skidded down, including about 
twenty tons of the ceiling and wall. A 
piece of pink stalactite had hit him and he 
was no more. 

That was bad. It left his daughter 
Abundant a fatherless orphan and de- 
stroyed the Bishop’s Pulpit, one of the 
showiest features of Seven Echoes Cave, 
but it did something else that was, per- 
haps, worse. It ruined Seven Echoes 
Cave entirely. 

I discovered this even before I knew 
Jed was quite dead. When I saw him on 
the floor of the cave motionless I tried to 
get him to show signs of life and shouted 
“Jed! Jed!” at him, and no echo came 
back. Always, when a person stood there 
and even so much as whispered a word 
the echo would come back. If you said 
“Hello!”’ it would answer “Hello!” and 
“Hello!” until the last echo came back 
from far down the cave, a soft gentle 
“lo!” And now there was no echo; not 
asign of one. Those tons of rock falling 
had changed the acoustics entirely; they 

not only killed Jed but they had 
killed the whole seven echoes. Abundant 
was not only an orphan but a pauper or- 
phan, too. 


VEN while I was kneeling by poor old 

Jed there I made up my mind what I 
would do. I would stand by Abundant. 
I don’t say it wasn’t pity, but I will say 
it was a good part love and liking. I was 
so sorry for the poor girl, singing away 
happily, maybe, in the kitchen up at the 
house while I was there on my knees by 
her dead father! My heart ached for her, 
and I guess nothing else would ever have 
given me nerve enough to think of offering 
to help her. 

I'll say, straight out and frank, that if 
you took every man in every sort of show 
business and stood them in a row accord- 
ing to merit, I would be at the tail end. 
I'm about the worst drawing card of the 
lot, and I know it. My line is sleight-of- 
hand, but I’m no good at it and never 
was. I admit that. When I took it up 
I thought I was going to be a second 

udini, but in a couple of years, after 
Thad been just about hissed off the stage 
of the cheapest two-a-day houses, I saw 
how I stacked up and I listed my name 
for engagements with clubs and for chil- 
dren’s birthday parties. I got a mighty 
poor living out of it, and that was about 
all. No club ever had me back a second 
time, and I don’t know that I blamed 

m much. 

I was pretty well discouraged and 
downhearted when I had a little accident 
oer on Long Island. I drew in my 

th by mistake when I was doing my 

“eating act at a kids’ party, and 
scorched my lungs bad. I was six weeks 
it the hospital and then the doctor said 

needed some months in high air, with 
80 worry and good food, or I might turn 
out to be a real “lunger” and be done 
for. That was when I thought of good 
tld Jed Measure, who had been a friend 
of my father’s and knew me when I was a 
bin, I got up nerve enough to write to 


Old Jed was a fine old scout. He had 
been in the show business in one shape 
or another all his life and many a time I 
had heard him tell father what he meant 
to do when he got along in years and 
saved up enough money to retire. 

“Barras,” he used to say to father, 
“there’s just one business for a retired 
showman to retire to and spend his old 
age in ease and comfort, and that is the 
cave business.” 

It sounded reasonable, too. The cave 
business is a good, steady business without 
any worry attached. If a man owns a 
nice, showy cave—not too big but well 
located on some main automobile route— 
he only needs a few signs along the road 
and he is sure of a steady income. You 
don’t have to carry fire insurance on a 
cave, or carry a big payroll. A man may 
have to wash down the stalagmites and 
stalactites once in a while to keep them 
shining, and he has to take time to show 
visitors through his cave, but that is about 
all his trouble and expense. The rest is 
clear profit. 


ONG before he retired Jed-had pretty 

well selected the cave he meant to buy. 
He had looked at a couple of hundred 
caves in one part of the country and an- 
other and he thought the Carter County 
cave field was the best. There were 
eighteen or twenty caves in Carter 
County, and that advertised the county 
and made folks want to go there, and one 
of the neatest pieces of cave property in 
the lot was this Seven Echoes Cave. It 
was the only cave Jed knew that would 
echo back at you seven times, each echo 
distinct and clear. So, when he had 
saved up enough money Jed bought the 
cave and took Abundant down there and 
went into the cave business, meaning to 
spend the rest of his life in it, as he did, 
poor fellow. 

When Jed got my letter saying I was 
hard-up and sick and all, he did just what 
you might expect any old showman to do 
—he telegraphed me money to take me 
to Carter County and said he wanted me 
to stay as long as I liked. He said there 
was work enough round the farm—easy 
work—to pay my board and lodging, and 
when I got off the train, all skin and bones 
and bent over like an old man and holding 
my chest against the cough with my hand, 
he made me feel like a long-lost child. 

For a week or two I couldn’t do any- 
thing but sit in the rocker on the front 
porch and let Abundant bring me broth 
or a beaten-up egg and fix the rug round 
knees, but in a week or two more I was 
able to move round and feed the chickens 
and pretend I was doing work. By the 
time a month was up I was able to work 
in the garden a little-and attend to the 
cows and fences when Jed was busy tak- 
ing parties through the cave. I guess I 
loved Abundant from the first minute I 
saw her, but what right had I to think of 
a girl like that when nobody knew how 
my lungs would turn out and I hadn’t a 
cent and she was the daughter of Jed 
Measure, cave owner and all? I almost 
wept when I thought how sweet and gen- 
tle and loving she was and I such a busted 
wreck with nothing to look.forward to. 


Jed was mighty proud of his cave. He 
had put in new steps where you go down 
from the Fairy Drawing-room to the 
Giant’s Cathedral and again where you 
go up from the Giant’s Cathedral to the 
Palace of the Gods, and he kept the cave 
as neat as a pin. Abundant used to dust 
off the stalagmites and stalactites every 
day or two and once a week she washed 
them down with soap and water. 

“It isn’t as big as Hermit Cave or 
Submarine Lake Cave,” Jed used to say, 
“but I will say I’ve got the transparentest 
and prettiest stalactites in Carter County. 
The Hermit Cave stalactites are muddy- 
like. And, when all is said and done, 
where is there a cave with seven echoes?” 

The seven echoes—and this is the truth 
—were the making of Jed’s caye. He had 
a Bishop’s Pulpit and a Pipe Organ and 
all the other trimmings a good cave has 
to have, but every other cave in Carter 
County had the same, and it couldn’t be 
disputed that Jed’s cave was back off the 
main road quite a distance. People came 
to Jed’s cave to hear the echoes and it was 
no use pretending anything else. With the 
echoes gone Jed’s cave was nothing but a 
tenth-rate cave and not worth bothering 
about in a county that was full of caves. 

When I had worked poor old Jed out 
from under the stalactites and had shoul- 
dered his Jifeless form I carried him to the 
house, but I did not have the heart to tell 
Abundant about the dead echoes. I just 
couldn’t do it while she was in her first 
burst of sorrow. I padlocked the cave 
door and put a sign at ,the gate of the 
farm,“ Closed because of death in family,”’ 
and did what I could about the funeral 
and all. 

After it was all over I talked with 
Abundant. I asked her what she thought 
she would do now. It was pitiful to see 
her trying to be brave and cheerful. She 
said she thought she would just let things 
go along as usual. Probably, she said, she 
would have to get an extra hand to work 
on the farm and a woman to be a sort of 
chaperone, but she said she couldn’t do 
anything but stay on the place and run 
the cave and the farm and live on the 
income. 


OW could I tell her how bad things 

were? The farm' had never earned a 
cent and never would; Jed had told me that. 
The farm was nothing but local color. One 
of the first rules of the Carter County Cave- 
owners’ Association was that every cave- 
owner must be a farmer or appear to be 
a farmer. The trade liked it. The cave- 
seeing trade was high class and liked to 
think of Carter County as plain farm 
country owned by plain farmers, sweet 
and unspoiled and unsophisticated, with 
nothing of the Coney Island thing about 
it. The minute Carter County began to 
be Coney Islandish the big-car people 
would pass it by. That was plain com- 
mon sense; many a cave has been ruined 
by the owner putting in a soft-drink stand 
or ice-cream tables. The best cave-seeing 
trade likes the rustic line, with maybe the 
woman of the place coming out in a ging- 
ham apron and sunbonnet to offer a glass 
of buttermilk. Then the cave-seeing trade 
feels it has sort of discovered the cave. 














Draw through the dots in order to finish the question 








By Ellis Parker Butler 


(Author of “Pigs Is Pigs’’) 


When it gets to look like a regular side- 
show place a cave gets passed up. 

‘or that reason Carter County cave 
owners all kept up the simple rustic stuff 
and had a few cows and chickens round, 
and wore blue jeans, but there was no 
money in the farms. Abundant Meas- 
ure’s farm was one of the worst of the 
lot, too. 

There was another thing. Jed hadn’t 
been able to pay cash down for the full 
value of his farm. He had given a mort- 
gage in part payment and had let the 
interest payments get behind and the 
man that owned the mortgage was a 
fellow named Rance Titherweight. He 
had a bad eye. I did not like him at all, 
and I did not like the way he looked at 
Abundant when he came round. He was 
a big, fat man, almost fifty if not fully 
that, and I was afraid of what he might 
propose now that Jed was gone and he 
had Abundant more or less in his fat 
paws, so to speak. 

In our talk Abundant told me about 
the mortgage and all, but it did not seem 
to worry her. She said Jed had expected 
to take in enough from cave-seers that 
season to pay up all the interest and 
something on the principal, and that he 
would have done it before but that he had 
spent so much repairing the house and 
out-buildings. 


R two or three days after the funeral 
I walked around that farm like a lost 
soul trying to think of something I could 
do for Abundant, and Rance Titherweight 
bothered me a lot. He came to the farm 
every day, driving up in his glossy car 
and telling Abundant that she must not 
worry and holding her hand longer than 
necessary when he came and when he 
went, the fat snake! I could see she hated 
to have him touch her hand. After he 
was gone she would rush to the kitchen 
and scrub her hands as if he had left 
slime on them. 

It couldn’t go on long as it was. I kept 
the key to the cave in my pocket, but it 
stood to reason that a cave couldn’t be 
kept closed very long on account of a 
death in the family, but if I opened the 
cave everyone would know the echo was 
dead, and that would be the end of Abun- 
dant. Either she would have to marry 
that fat lizard of a Rance Titherweight or 
let him foreclose the mortgage and turn 
her adrift in the/world without a cent or 
any experience with the world or any way 
to make a living. 

I took my torch and unlocked the cave 
and went in and sat down near where poor 
Jed had passed away. I tried the echoes 
but they were only too dead. While I was 
sitting there wishing I was a millionaire 
or a second Herrmann the Great, a name 
suddenly came to my mind. It came so 
unexpectedly and clearly that for a second 
or two I thought some one had shouted it 
—‘Bare-lip Bill.” It seemed to settle 
every trouble Abundant had. I went 
back to the house and told Abundant I 
must go up to New York for a couple of 
days to see my lawyer or something and 
that I would bring back a farm-hand for 
her, and she let me go. 

I did not have as much trouble getti 
Bill come to Carter County as I h 
feared. It was summer and nothing doin 
in his line or any other vaudeville line an 
he jumped at the chance. 

“Sam,” he said, “it suits me! It surely 
suits Bill Saggerty. You could not hyve 
come at a better time, old pal, because 
I’ve been wondering where I could go to 
be among the cows and the pigs and the 
chickens. I’ve got the greatest idea for 
a new stunt.” 

Enthusiastic, you understand. “You 
know how a two-a-day man is when he 
thinks he has caught hold of a great idea. 
Sam figured that if he went to the agents 
with a stage set showing thedear old farm- 
yard with its cows and chickens and 
dickybirds and ducks, he would be dated 
2 for about ten consecutive years in 
about ten minutes. He was a ventrilo- 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Making Good Butter Is a Fine Art 


Churning Give Certain Results—Many Uses for Your Old Newspapers 


Why Certain Ways of 


ERHAPS some f¢ ersonal experiences in 

home buttermaking will help other 
housewives who want to improve the 
quality of their output. 

Commencing at the first operation, the 
milking should be practiced regularly, and 
only absolutely clean vessels used, for un- 
clean utensils are almost sure to give an 
undesirable flavor. 

As soon as the milking is completed the 
best and by far the most feasible method 
of securing the desired cream is by the 
use of a good, reliable separator. Adjust- 
ing the machine to run out about a 
twenty-five to thirty test cream is what 
I prefer for churning. If cream is run too 
thin, too much undesirable milk and bulk 
are obtained. Screwing in the cream screw 
to obtain real thick cream is unprofitable, 
as too much butter fat is allowed to re- 
main in the skim milk 

As soon as separated, I set our cream 
in the cellar. It should be in as cool a 
place as possible to allow it to retain its 
sweet flavor. 

Under rural home conditions it is im- 
possible to keep cream very long without 
souring, or i lo 
obtain fresh, sweet, appetizing butter the 
cream should be churned quite often, so 
now for the best and suitable 
method for separating the butter from 
the cream. 


in cases even moulding 


most 


Why We Churn to Get Butter 


Butter is the fat or oil contained in 
cream. Cream is merely butter fat in 
combination with curd from which the 


oil must be separated in order to secure 
the butter. Butter fat is contained in 
the cream as infinitesimally small, micro- 
scopic globules. To secure in the form of 
butter we must separate and collect these 
tiny globules into mass and remove from 
the resulting buttermilk. This we ac- 
complish by churning. 

As with all work, there is a right as 
well as a wrong to do it When 
moving on to our farm from the city a 
numberof vears ago, I followed the butter- 
neighbors, pur- 


way 


making practice of my 
chasing and using one of the too-common 
stone dasher churns. This separated the 
butter for me, though too many times the 
resulting butter was undesirably oily sinc 
in churning many of the globules had been 
broken. At times the churning process 
took an hour or so of tedious work before 
the separation took place. 

Aside from this when too many of the 
broken it meant 
It was impossible 


butter globules were 
a loss of butter yield 
to skim out a portion of the oil, which was 
finely mixed with buttermilk and so was 


lost. 
Glass Churn with Rotary Dasher Best 


Not being satisfied 
I procured a barrel churn which gave me 
somewhat better The barrel 
being made of wood, I found it hard to 
keep entirely clean and free from odor. 
It was some time later at one of our farm 
was told 


with my results 


service 


woman's club meetings that I 
about a still better churn, a square glass 
one with a rotary dasher. I purchased 
one, and have been well pleased with it 
ever since. I now use my glass churn, 


which holds around a gallon, altogether 


for small churnings, although when I 
have several gallons of cream, I use a 
three-gallon metal churn built quite 


identical to the small glass one. 

I have learned that to secure the best 
and most delicious butter the cream 
should be vigorously agitated, not 
pounded. Pounding breaks the globules, 
forming a greasy, oil butter. The agita- 
tion separates the globules of oil in an 
unbroken state and rolls them together 
into firm grains, at the same time forcing 
the churned cream to the top. This se- 
cures the butter in fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, and often less time. 

When through churning I strain out 
the buttermilk through a little strainer 
built in the top of my churn, when the 


firm, grained butter is left in the churn. 
The butter is virtually washed while 
churning, but to cleanse and free it com- 
pletely of all buttermilk and curd, I fill my 
churn almost full of cold water and by 
turning the handle a few times the churn 
washes the butter for me. Then when 
straining off the wash water the butter is 
held back and all I have to do is to open 
the churn and pour out the butter for 
salting. 
Waste in Too Much Washing 

Butter that is made by pounding the 
cream requires considerable washing to 
free it from the buttermilk, and some of 
the oil and smaller particles of butter are 


lost in the washing process, meaning 
more waste, while the finest flavor too is 
lost. 


I have been using my new churns a 
couple of years and have learned that 
by churning at a temperature of around 
sixty, which is about the temperature of 
our well water to which I cool my cream 
during the hot days, I get the very nicest 
and most tasty butter, which I am proud 
to be able to set upon the table and 
my family bears me out in my belief 
that good butter is a real delicacy.— 
Mrs. Ricu Lucas. 


Have You the Newspaper Habit? 


| DO not mean the habit of sitting down 
and reading the paper from page one 
clear through as soon as the postman 
comes, regardless of whether the dinner 
burns or the baby swallows all the loose 
buttons be can find. 

What I mean by the newspaper habit 
is the very helpful, economical and sani- 
tary habit of putting all the newspapers to 
practical use. Those who have formed 
the habit could hardly keep house with- 


when brushing crumbs from the table. 
They may also be used on the trays to 
protect the surface when carrying fruits 
or jellies. They should always be used 
under the incubator trays on the floor of 
the incubator as the machine can hardly 
be thoroughly cleaned after a hatching 
unless this precaution is taken. 

Dampened newspapers, torn into bits 
and sprinkled over the floor on sweeping 
days catch the dust and brighten the 
colors in the rug. 

To make sleeve protectors for the 
Sunday dress, take one sheet of news- 
paper, fold across, then lengthwise just 
as the papers come from the newsstand. 
Roll tightly around the arm and pin at 
the lower edge with a small safety-pin. 

Moths Don’t Like Newspaper 

Several layers of papers spread 
smoothly under the rugs will save much 
wear on the rugs, keep out cold in the 
winter time and help keep moths away, as 
printers’ ink is said to be a moth preven- 
tive. 

Try standing on folded papers instead 
of the bare floor when ironing. The feet 
will keep much warmer and will not feel 
so tired. The papers act as a cushion. A 
handful of coarse salt placed on a folded 
paper also makes a splendid iron polisher. 

When baking cakes, puddings or bread 
a folded paper slipped between the top 
of the oven and the food that is baking 
will often prevent the top from burning 
until that in the bottom of the pan has a 
chance to cook. 

Use old papers for cleaning the kitchen 
range, for scraping grease from dishes or 
the black from the bottom of pans and 
kettles. 

A double thickness of papers placed 
near the door in muddy weather makes a 
for setting the dripping 


good place 
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) years. Si akes %4 yard for the trousers and I 
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And—don’'t forget to add 10c! For that 
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becoming to the siim figure, t It is 
table for h y ton or a fall cloth 
fi brie The pattern cuts in sizes 16 year 
s ww, t4. and hes bust 
isure Size takes 4'4% yards with 
yards contrasting. Price, 12c. 
No. 2121 is th “Jiffy Dress”—so 
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» WO, and 42 bust measure Size 
}\ takes 3 yards of 36-inch material with 
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TO ORDER: Write name, address, pattern numbers and sizes clearly, enclose 
12c for each dress pattern and l5c for each embroidery pattern desired, and send to 
Pattern Department, American Acricuttvurtist, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Fall and Winter Catalogue, filled with smart new designs, plenty of our famous one- 
hour diagram dresses, children’s things, transfer embroidery patterns and Christmas 
It is worth many times that. 
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will bring you a copy of our splendid big 
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out them. The following uses for clean, 
old papers I have found very helpful: 

Spread a double thickness of paper on 
the table before cleaning chickens, fish 
or wild gam>. 

Empty the carpet sweeper and waste- 
paper basket onto one, roll neatly and 
tie with a string. The dirt can not 
scatter and can be easily slipped into the 
stove with the next piece of wood or coal. 
A folded paper may be used as a tray 


rubbers and umbrellas. Papers spread 
over the freshly scrubbed floor in front of 
the stove and kitchen table will also save 
much time and extra labor. 

A paper placed under a child’s plate will 
keep the tablecloth neat and clean and 
can be quickly removed when the meal is 
finished. 

Papers used in many of the ways sug- 
gested may also be twisted tightly and 
used as torches for starting fires after they 
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have served their other purposes. “Br. 
quets” of rolled, dampened newspaper, 
rolled into the shape of small logs ang 
dried, burn an amazingly long time ang 
are popular as kindling where fuel is 
scarce.—Mrars. L. E. B. 


* + # 


To make cut glass sparkle, wash ® 
lukewarm water to which has beg 
added a little bluing. Instead of , 
cloth use soft tissue paper, and whey 
the piece has been carefully dried with 
another piece of soft crumpled  tissye 
paper, you will be greeted with a brik 
liant polish. 

* * * 

If you are troubled with a door hing 
squeaking, take a soft lead pencil and 
rub over the squeaking place. It wil 
stop at once. 


The Cave Men 
(Continued from page 107) 


quist, you understand, and a good one, 
that being how he got the name of “Bare. 
lip,” being able to throw his voice without 
moving a muscle of his face, thus doing 
away with his moustache. And a good 
one, too. I mean Bill and not his 
moustache. 

“Sam,” he said to me, “the public is 
dead tired of the old stunt. It is sick of 
the ventriloquist sitting with Little Jumbo 
on one knee and Little Sambo on the 
other knee. My idea——” 

His idea was to have adummy dairymaid 
and dummy cows and chickens and ducks 
scattered round the stage, and he would 
come on with a hoe and whiskers and the 
cows would moo and the dairymaid talk 
and the chickens cackle. Then, maybe, 
he would slap the cow on the side and she 
would talk back to him, and the chickens 
and pigs and ducks and dairy-maid would 
all join in—regular ventriloquist back 
talk stuff—and the act end with the 
wooden pig singing a song or something. 

“It will be a riot, Sam,” Bill said, but 
no matter about that. Here was his 
chance to get down on a real farm and 
study the voice of the pig and the cowat 
first hand, and catch the manner of the 
real rustic, and be paid for it! He came 
back with me on the first train. 

“But, mind you, Bill,’ I warned him 
“nobody is to know you are a ventrile 
quist—not Abundant or anybody. Your 
plain farm-hand.” 

When we reached the farm we found 


that Abundant had picked up he 
chaperone. She was a Mrs. Droby from 
the village, and a pleasant old 


enough. We all got introduced to 
other and then I took Bill out to show 
him the farm and the cave. He lovedit 

He was good, too. Once through the 
cave was enough to teach him evefy 
feature of interest—** You now see on you 
left, ladies and gentlemen, the Giant's 
Jewel Box. Observe the rubies and 
monds, all true crystals, formed by Nature 
just where they lay. To your right—— 
and so on. Then we tried out the seve 
echoes. “Hello!” I shouted, and 
echoed it back to me seven times, just 8 
good and a little better than the ort 
echoes had ever echoed it. As an ec 
Bill was a wonder and no mistake. 

“Fine!” I said, “you'll do.” 

“You bet I'll do!” he said. “T've got 
to do. And, oh! ain’t she the lovelett 
thing man ever saw?” 

“Who?” I asked. 

“That Miss Abundant,” he said, and! 
told him there would be none of that. 

“You're a farm-hand and lecturer @ 
the wonders of the cave,” I said, ~ 
you've got to know your place and ke? 
Ig 

“Oh, sure!” he said. “I know that 
Sam. I was just gassing. Don’t gets 
at a joke.” 

“T don’t stand any jokes about Aba® 
dant,” I said, and we let it go at that 

(Concluded next week) : 
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A Busy Mother's Sewing Short Cuts SUNRAY FURNACES 


: ae. 7 Built to Heat Every Room in 
A.A. Readers Tell of Kitchen and Sewing Room Economics Your Home at a Minimum Cost 


NS NaN pee! 





apers 





R busy mothers who do even a part scallop or other trimming on the fold. salt and 1 tablespoon cornstarch. To this | 























































































































Ss. “Brie of their own and their family’s sew- Once you get acquainted with it your add 1 egg, well beaten. Stir thoroughly 
wspapers, ing, the following hints from the experi- work basket will never be without it, for and add to the boiling vinegar. Let A BETTER 
logs and ence of a mother of three (who does all its cost is small. A supply of elastic is thicken, cool, thin to desired consistency FURNACE 
time and her own and the children’s sewing) are needed, too. One will find many uses for with milk and add to finely shredded or } 
e fuel is offered. it if some is always at hand. It may be chopped cabbage. Always mix dressing AT/A 
First, in selecting patterns, whenever bought by the reel, if desired. for salad with a fork, using a lifting motion LOWER 
possible choose those of simple lines. Middy suits are cunning for the kiddies, to prevent its becoming soggy and heavy. PRICE 
wash & They are easier to use, garments of this and look ail the more middy-like if braid- Never stir with or use a spoon. 
has beak sort are quickly made up and they are not trimmed. The braid may be bought by Cabbage and Apple Salad.—To finely 
ad £8 tired of so soon. the yard or piece and is sold by some shredded cabbage add an equal amount PIPE or 
nd whl One can, unless in case of a style for concerns already stitched to a contrasting of diced apple. Use the dressing described PIPELESS 
ried wilt very special occasions, choose patterns colored band, which is to be stitched to above, substituting 1 tablespoon for 1 tea- 
ed tian with a view to using them again and the middy and is a very effective trim. spoon of sugar. To the apple and cabbage 
th a beak again. By a change of materials and It takes but little longer to use a bit of may be added raisins and nuts, either or EASY TO 
trimming, the same pattern may be used braid or some bias-binding to make or both, for novelty. INSTALL 
for all the children’s rompers. This will youngsters’ clothes pretty, and they Cabbage, Peas. and Onion Salad.—To 
oor hing save time in cutting, too, as several appreciate it, bless them! They love finely shredded cabbage add the left-over 
encil a garments may be cut at once, assembled pretty clothes as well as we grown-ups peas, well drained (any amount up to 1 as . : if cleani 
Tt wil and laid aside to be “run up” when and their instinctive good taste and liking cupful), and 14 onion chopped finely. Mix cast es So ee 
convenient. for beauty may be developed or ruined well with a fork and add the following | ‘@4iator—easy to operate—use any 
Mother’s house-dresses may all be cut by the way they are clothed. This is an dressing. wh — zed poe aad pean te 
from one pattern; they'll scarcely show it important duty for us mothers, after all— Dressing.—14 cup sour cream, 1 tea- and best known cased kepoage eounalinciapem ts 
enan attention is given to details of let us not shirk it—Mane.ie Rosert. — spoon sugar, 1% teaspoon salt, 1 table- |‘ yoy ly Th H.. y athg me mey Agee 
y) mishing. inline s i ar. > el] : "e 
I like one-piece or two-piece patterns, ‘ ae ton inane. ae tea SUNRAY FURNACE Co, 
z00d one, and have a number of such dresses, a Burned Granite Ware may be used on cabbage and onion with- | '% reesei teecew ot Bee wg 
of “Bare. brassiere, step-ins, child’s underwaist, Y favorite little granite kettle got out the peas, or on cabbage, onion and 
e without rompers, overalls, ete. ; badly scorched and I was very celery. In summer this dressing is 
ius doing A becoming dress style will not be out sorry, because granite ware doesn’t stand delicious on lettuce. 
da good of date for several seasons, for with the burning well. One can clean iron and Macaroni Salad.—Two cups boiled 
not his simple pattern as a foundation one may aluminum, but the process of cleaning macaroni, % cabbage shredded, 14 cup 
a add distinctive touches to bring it up to usually starts granite flakes peeling off peas, 4 onion chopped. Mix well and use 
pans the minute. and the utensil is ruined. I washed ordinary boiled dressing. “THE ASTORIA” 
ss re oe wal P " sahc P s T 
le Jumbo Think Before You Buy Patterns i we a wine nant ook toe 1 a a 08 ~ — oo 
o on the The same is true of patterns for any of boiled the kettle well in ashes and water, deabiet he gall pe ae On AnU -to-Date Bathroom $60 
aa the other garments above mentioned. but nothing would fade the blackened this put two or three thin slices of Spanish Sa ai or 9 toon qumpmaied ool en Detoch canter 
lairymaid There seem to be a few styles that are bottom; the coating seemed as permanent ‘onion on which a ball of cottage cheese ~-i ty, Gein Chast oi pena tee 
ind ducks more or less standardized; the raglan- as the kettle itself, so I gave up at last, js placed. Pour mayonnaise over the inetent. Midd tine 
he would sleeved coat for a child is a noteworthy thinking it could be used only for dry cheese. This may be garnished with " "Send for Catalog 10 
. and the example. This style of coat has many articles or dishwater. slices of hard-boiled egg, or eggs may be WILLIAM KLENERT CO., Inc. 
naid talk things to recommend it: it has simple When some wild strawberries were sed in place of the cheese y 137 East 43rd Street New York City 
1, maybe, lines, is easier for a home sewer to put discovered in the orchard I snatched that _ te 
le and she together than one with “fitted” sleeves, kettle and started after them but, re- Tomatoes—They’re So Good for You . 
SAGE as asvacper a at revstile” memberng how badly my rose new Cream of Tomato Soup-—To one pint || Take a Trip fo 
ist back HF sister 5; ; : re ing, — ” 7 pet <i pn one of tomatoes add 1 teaspoon sugar and let 
with the Besides all this, it is often better for a an ~ first Tw _ tt hae oe come to a boil. Put through colander and 
pmething, aver thai a pattern with the other ane rie y . h > bee -# ope “pie a “d replace on a pe Let aap _ of milk 
said, but style of sleeves, as the narrow part at the a poy An ator bottom ‘bok Gees fe ee reap ongg pe ar ° 
~ a . . . = bs » - - 
ae pote pokags fic ciel i's Sia cise aed See eae See ee 
se cull deemens , Pps, g i pode _ we oy Sas ~* a ae is pr ete 4 ae Only 2 Days from New York 
, ’ ; » that : surté soda to tomatoes, stir well and add the 
er of the After the patterns and the cutting rubbed off like dust, leaving the granite milk. Serve immediately an pein Average Summer Temperature Only 77° 
He came @ comes the putting together. In this, clean and smooth underneath. Hereafter or toast cubes. s D T $90 d 
met ones nico, Sapewces eat’ een SY ceaeibe waco beens I hall Denelasy See ond coeees-— Ba M4 1 Oe Ce eee 
ventas ed meee baste papinees cae wh ves cal oa — _ oa on ae : rt : a ve re cup rice. Drain in colander. In buttered Including all Sugenese for Steamer, 
vy. Yous for “Sunday Best The hestinn ien’t me oa - — Go 10r vnplict - _— if, casserole place layer of rice, layer of finely Hotel = i thas 
bad. but 5 al be Ps fr agp ae sal eg oll to aneaany, oe mee: ont cheese, layer of tomatoes and repeat. gage tree & ee a oe cg 
a. _ ete oe other- Simple, isn’t it?-—Mnrs. E. M. ANDERSON. Place salt and pepper on top and pour 6 Trip to a Quaint Foreign Land . 
up her ls ait sons cnaiiane tated 4a namin th _—_— cup tomato juice over it all. Bake 14 ALL, OUTDOOR SFORTS—- Selina. Gowine, 
y greatest helps in sewing is . . hour. Fubias Gansta Gan 
oby from a supply of bias-binding in white and in Using Every Bit of Food Tomato Rarebit.—Melt 2 tablespoons ies > 
old lady colors. It is always handy. The half TITH the aid of an exceedingly capa- butter in a spider. “Add 2 tablespoons Sailings Twice Weekly 
1 to inch width, or wider, is easiest to use, I ble mother-in-law, a natural ability finely chopped onion and let it brown. | ou. gene Taaeeruaes tate 


to sho @ believe. For a child’s underwaist, for to make things edible inherited f , . 
alt eet my gs edible inherited [rom my Add 1 cup tomatoes and let the mixture “ ” 
, lovee example, I use this binding on all raw own mother, and a reckless desire to pre- come to a boil. Let 1 tablespoon butter S.S. ST ae Gee 
i, edges except the lower, and stitch some pare something new, I have during the melt in another dish and stir in 1 table- S.S. . 






















im every @ over the shoulders to reinforce the waist past few years’ evolved the following spoon flour. Add 1 cup milk and stir |] issaed‘in the historic, plcturesaue and quaint part 
eon yee where the pull of the hose-supporters dishes. The main idea of all of them is until it thickens. Then add 4 tablespoon an——< 
‘ = come. I have found that two eyelets to use every scrap—to have no left-overs mustard, mixed in little water, and 1% = — ( 
ght——" HH corset and attached with one such strip Cabbage—‘‘The Versatile Vegetable pe edn slap ses —— _ FURNES N . or — a ~_ 
; ‘ 1 Urly : : and put in tomato mixture. Stir well and 34 Whitehall St., N. Y., or Any Local Tourist Agent 
the sevel at each side of the waist for garter pins, Cabbage Salad.—When cabbage is used swe ak anes en tulle tet 
and Y- will add to the life of the garment. alone in a salad I have found the following yy, n10n K. CLARK Bs 
— aa phage ngrice hag Marion K. Ciark. - 
orignal | Colored Binding a Pretty Touch "Sf Tok ce batten ints cup vine- Have Good Hair 
an echoet The binding at neck and armholes gar and let come toa boil. Mix 1 teaspoon Preserving Shoe Soles And Clean Scalp 
ke. might be colored for a girl’s underwaist. mustard, 1 teaspoon sugar, 4 teaspoon 8 Cuticura 


S soon as the glazing is worn off . 
the bottoms of new shoes, paint the 6" . Soap and Ointment 
soles with hot linseed oil. It will quickly —<S==~ Work Wonders 
soak in and the soles should be given as | L Try Our New Shaving Stick. _| 
much oil as they will absorb. 


This method preserves the leather; || MAKE THE BEST CHOCOLATE BARS 
i akes > leg > g »sides | Mints and Chewing Gum. Be my agent. Everybody will 
it makes the leather hard and besides Mints and Chewing Gum. Be my agent. 3 
being waterproof, the soles will wear | MILTON GORDON, 177 Jackson Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
about three times as long as they other- 


The colored binding is also a dainty 
“T've g@il and easy way to finish and trim the 
loveliest Practical step-ins and brassieres that 

afeso much worn. It is more lasting than 
i for everyday wear, too. 
Lid, and Tn making a child’s drawers, finish side 
that. %penings with a continuous piece of the 
-turer binding. It guards against tearing out 





































‘id, 7 at side seams. 

and keep For outer garments its usefulness is wise would. The glazing can be removed | PATENTS references. Best result. 
almost unlimited. It finishes and trims by sand papering if preferred. The | waTSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 644 G Street, 

ow that % nicely, and) is appropriate for use on 7 sooner the oil is applied, the less of the WASHINGTON. D. C. 

t get sor such a variety of clothing. Bind the neck ¥ leather wears away. 





pening of children’s play suits and they Pe. ae there’s somebody at the front A few cents spent should save many | When writing advertisers be sure to 












ut Abut Will not tear ddwn where fastened. There “Who is it?”” dollars on children’s shoes and on those say you saw it in the 
t that, are many kinds and colors of this binding. “I don’t know, but here’s the seat of his | of the farmer who often has to walk on AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets and Prices 


MILK PRICES 

HE Dairymen’s League Cooperative As- 

sociation announces the following prices for 
the month of August for milk testing 3°% in 
the basic freight zone of 201 to 210 miles from 
New York City: Class 1 milk used chiefly 
for fluid purposes, $2.06 per 100 pounds; 
Class 2A, used chiefly as fluid cream, $1.70; 
Class 2B, used chiefly in the manufacture of 
plain condensed milk and ice cream, $1.75; 
Class 2C, used chiefly in the manufacture of 
soft cheeses, $1.75; Class 3, for milk used 
chiefly in the manufacture of whole milk and 
sweeted whole condensed milk, powdered, 
evaporated whole milk, $1.55; Class $A and 
4B, based on butter and American cheese 
quotations on the New York market. 

The League prices for August are the same 
as for July with the exception of Class 1. Class 
1 in July was $1.86, having been increased to 
$2.06 for August. 

Sheffield Producers 

The Sheffield Farms Company Producers 
announce the following prices for August for 
3% milk in the 201 to 210-mile freight zone. 
Class 1, $2 per 100; Clase 2, $1.70; Class 3, 
$1.55; Class 4 to be determined by market 
quotations of butter and cheese. 

The Sheffield Producers have recently 
adopted the multiple price plan. During July 
the flat price was $1.70' 46. 

Non-pool Cooperative 

In the absence of any information to the 
contrary, non-pool prices still remain the same 
as in July, namely Class 1, fluid milk, $1.86; 
Class 2, for cream and ice cream, $1.70; 
Class 3A, for evaporated and condensed milk, 
$1.60; Class 3B, for fancy cheeses, $1.45; 
Class §, determined by New York butter and 
cheese quotations. 

Interstate Producers 

Interstate Milk Producers Association 
(Philadelphia) receiving station price for 
August for 3°% milk in the basic zone of 201 
to 210 miles from Philadelphia is $2.19. In 
the 101 to 110-mile zone the price is $2.29. 


BUTTER MARKET FLIGHTY 


Although, as we go to press, the prices we 
report are the same as last week, nevertheless 
the market has shown a very flighty tone all 
week. There are a number of factors that 
have kept the market more or less in this hec- 
tic state. The “into storage” movement has 
been heavy and accumulations are worrying 
many operators. There is talk in some quar- 
ters that prices are still too high while others 
have a more optimistic opinion. In spite of the 
fact that advices state that flies, dry weather, 
short pasturage and labor for grain harvest are 
cutting production in the West, nevertheless 
receipts continue to be heavy. In most quar- 
ters in the market there is a disposition to push 
sales to effect a clearance in some cases, busi- 
ness being done without profit 

On Tuesday the market took a downward dip. 
The declines were slow but every little dip that 
the market took brought out a new buying 
interest. However, as soon as a slight reduc- 
tion took place a counter increase followed, so 
that the market has been up and down. Ad- 
vices indicate further falling off in the make this 
week and if this materializes to any extent we 
may see a gradual strengthening of prices. 
Western weather advices from the Northwest 
dairy sections report cool weather. 

The hot spell in the East has been responsible 
for a number of defects in receipts and only a 
small proportion of these will pass official 
inspection. This has had a tendency to 
strengthen prices on higher grades and from 
now on will be responsible for a gradual widen- 
ing of the range of values. 


CHEESE MARKET FIRM 


Reports of firm cheese market in the West and 
up-State have had a distinct influence in the 
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New York market. Although the New York 
market is quiet, nevertheless t is a de- 

ledly firm undertone prevailing. Reports 
from up-State indicate that the make is shrink- 


ing and receipts of fresh State flats here are 
decreasing. Incidently it might be stated that 
the quality of arrivals is running more or less 
irregular. Prices are about the same as last 
week, average run; State whole milk flats are 
19!4c with fancy marks varying from 20 to 
22c. Undergrades are running as low as lc. 


FANCY EGGS ADVANCE 

The fact that receipts of fancy nearby whites 
have been light, has been responsible for a 
2-cent increase. The hot weather has had a 
very decided effect on the egg market and be- 
cause such a large percentage of arrivals are 
showing the effect of hot weather, the real 
fancy marks have advanced in price. Because 
there are so few of them coming in, they are 
held firmly. 

In general, egg receipts have been on the 
decrease and there has been a heavier drain on 
storage houses. Of course storage stock is 
interfering with the prompt sale of compet- 
ing qualities of fresh goods, however, the 
market is in a very healthy condition. 

Where nearby whites are candled they are 
bringing anywhere from a cent to 2 cents above 
quotations given below. It certainly is a fact 
that right now a little extra effort is paying 
poultrymen handsomely. 


LIVE POULTRY UP A LITTLE 


Express receipts of fowls and broilers have 
been rather light during the past week and 
consequently the market seems to be a little 
firmer, This is not quite as true with fowls as 
it is with broilers. Fowls are meeting only a 
mediocre demand. The freight market on 
fowls has been weak and the express market 
can't be expected to show much difference. 
However, prices have strengthened a full cent 
since last week. The hot weather is not con- 
ducive to higher prices, especially in the case 
of fowls. 

The broiler market has been considerably 
better. Broilers are firm and toward the end 
of the week of August 9 efforts were made to 
reach 34 cents for fancy, selected, colored 
stock. Many receivers have been selling freely 
on account of the hot weather and this free- 
selling tendency has had the effect of keeping 
prices more uniform. 

September 29 to 30 will be the Jewish 
New Year. The best market days are 
September 24, 25 and 26. At that time, 
fat fowls, turkeys and ducks are in de- 
mand. This is a good time for farmers 
to send in fat fowls that they have 
culled during the past months. This 
will be a good time to get rid of habitual 
setters. 


POTATO MARKET DULL 


There are a number of factors that are work- 
ing against a stronger potato market. For one 
thing, shipments from the South are too heavy 
and the quality of receipts varies so greatly 
that there are too many cheap potatoes coming 
in to help the price situation. Cheap southern 
potatoes are really responsible for the low price 


that Long Islanders are getting. At the present 
time Long Island farmers are getting about 75c 
a bushel, whereas last year at this time they 
were getting anywhere from $1.10 to $1.30. 

Growers in South Jersey are getting some- 
thing like $1.50 barrel. It goes without saying 
that these men are getting a whole lot less 
than what it cost to produce the potatoes. 

The situation is very unhealthy. Long 
Island potatoes on the market (which is dull) 
vary anywhere from $2.00 to $2.50 a barrel 
while Jersey potatoes vary anywhere from 
$1.85 to $2.00. 


GRAINS AND FEED 
According to New York State Department 
of Farms and Markets, the following prices 
prevailed August 2: 


The quotations given in this report show the approximate 
prices at which feed can be purchased per ton, and grain 
per bushel, in straight carlots through billed from Western 
points, delivered on track at points in the freight zones as 
indicated. Mixed carlots cost approximately $2 per ton more. 

Retail feed and grain prices vary with different local dealers 
depending upon their individual cost of — business, volume 
handled, ete. In the case of feeds the retail price may some- 
times be as high as $5 per ton above the wholesale prices given 
in this report. 

Latest Government reports from Washington 
indicate that the wheat and corn prospects are 
somewhat better on August 1 compared with 
July 1. According to the crop experts favorable 
weather conditions will be responsible for some- 
thing like 60,000,000 bushel increase in the corn 
crop and a 70,000,000 bushel increase in the 
wheat crop. 

The development of an active export demand 
for domestic wheat combined with the strong 
market in Liverpool and cable advices that 
Germ has decided to accept the Dawes 
Plan in full, resulted in a higher wheat market 
in Chic: on August 7. The foreign situation 
is steadily improving prospects of a satisfactory 
grain market. 


a _ Rochester Buf- 
Albany urg Utica Syra- falo 
cuse 
No, 2 W. Oats... 6114 6215 60% 60% 584 
No.3W.Osts.... .6014 .61'4 5084 501g 571, 
No. 2 Yel. Corn.. 1.29 1.30% 1.28 1.27 1.23 
No, 3 Yel. Corn. . 1.28 1.2959 1.27 1.26 1.22 
Ground Oats. 4700 47.60 46.60 4630 44.90 
Spr. W. Bran....31.25 31.85 30.85 3055 29.15 
ard W. Bran...32.00 32.60 31,60 31.30 29.90 
Standard Mids.. 33.25 33.85 3885 32.55 31.15 
Soft W. Mids 37.00 37.60 36.60 36.30 34.90 
Flour Mids 36.50 37.10 36.10 35.80 34.40 
Red Dog Flour ..42.50 43.10 42.10 41.80 40.40 
D. Brew Grains. .38.00 38.60 37.60 37.30 35.90 
W. Hominy.....45.25 45.85 4485 4455 43.15 
Yel. Hominy....44.25 4485 4385 43.55 42.15 
Corn Meal. . 50,00 50.60 49.60 49.30 47.90 
Gluten Feed 43.75 4435 43.35 43.05 41.65 
Gluten Meal. — — —_— —_— —_ 
36% Cot. 8. Meal 46.50 47.20 46.10 45.60 4440 
41°, Cot. 3. Meal 51.50 52.20 51.10 50.60 49.40 
43°, Cot. 8. Meal56.00 56.70 55.60 55.10 53.90 
31% OP Oil Meal —— — —_— — —_ 
34° OP Oil Meal 50.25 50.85 49.85 49.55 48.15 
Beet Pulp 38.00 38.60 37.60 37.30 35.5 


Local Buffalo Market 

Since Buffalo is an important milling center for wheat feeds 
and linseed meal, quotations are given for this point on both 
3 through-billed and a local basis. Ground oats $42; spring 
wheat bran $27.50; hard wheat bran $30; standard middlings 
$29.50; soft wheat middlings $33; flour middlings $34.25; red 
dog flour $39.50; dry brewers grains $33; white hominy $44; 
abe hominy $43; corn meal $47.50; gluten feed $41.25; 
gluten meal $47.50; 31% old process oil meal $45; 34% old 
process oil meal $46. 

For points taking New York rate add to Albany price ¢ 
cents on oats; $4 cents on corn; 10 cents on cottonseed meal; 
and 20 cents on other feeds. 


LITTLE CHANGE IN HAY 
There has not been a great deal of improve- 
ment in the hay market during the past week. 
For a day or so there was a little anticipation 
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Quotations From 


sold on August 7: 


Eggs, Nearbys (cents per dozen) 
New Jersey hennery whites uncandled, extrag 
Other hennery whites, extras 

Extra firsts. 


irsts 
Gathered, whites, first to extra firsts 
wer les. . 
Hennery browns, extras. . 
Gathered browns and mixed colors, extras... ....... 


Butter (cents per pound) 
Creamery (salted) high score 
Extra (9% score) 
State dairy (salted), finest 
Good to prime. ... ‘ 
Hay and Straw, Large 
Timothy No. @.. : 
Timothy No. $. ty. 
Timothy Sample. . ; 
F light clover mixed No.1... . 
Alfalfa, second cutting No. 1... . 
Oat Straw No. 1.... 


Live Poultry, Express Lots 
Fowls, colored Ff heavy . . 
Fowls, leghorns poor . 
Chickens, colored fancy 
Chickens, leghorns....... 


Live Stock (cents per pound) 
Calves, good to medium... .... Jcascbevct 
Bulls, common to good......... 
Lembe, 4 = 
=~ eee — 








The following are the prices at which farm products of special interest to Eastern farmers 


(cents per Ib.) 





Eastern Markets 
New York Buffaio Phila. 
48 to 50 ; 
48 to 47 
43 to 45 35 to 38 38 to 40 
38 to 42 
38 to 44 
31 to 37 32 to 33 
38 to 46 on 008 
35 to $7 33 to 34 
$814 to 39 39 3914 
38 35 to 38 3814 
i) iia Ser 
SeUSSe = —ss«s won cenee 
U. S. Grades Old Grade Standards 
jpnekeet $27 to 29 $22 to 23 
23 to 25 20 to 21 
ae =—Ss eos bbane 
aa) 8 =—s -eeeawens 
SPSS ss Swe wesece 
> 0—titéWnnewnsg 
24 to 25 21 to 22 
20 to 21 18 to 20 
30 to 33 "29 to $8 
28 to 31 22 to 26 
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about the immediate future due to the fag 
that the teamsters in New York threa 
to strike, which had the effect of influencing 
buyers to hold off. It appears that the strike 
will be settled without any difficulty. 

Arrivals consist mostly of very poor stuff 
There is little No. 1 hay coming in and thats 
about the only grade that is holding firm 







As a matter of fact it is pretty hard to fing ° 
any real No. 1 hay. Choice hay has beg wo! 
selling about $32.00, which is extreme, by t 
the majority of receipts are undergrades, ang _ 
the accumulation of this stuff keeps the market Un 
in poor shape. There is more or less new 
coming in now but buyers hesitate to take Mr 
a chance because many of the receipts ap res! 
showing heat. No. 1 new hay in small bales 00 
is quoted at $26.00. rail 
Use A. A. Radio Reports for Vegetable the 
and Small Fruit Markets 
veget =, a 
aa to _ Py Raper oy gained oe : 
weekly price quotations. The only way to wil 
in proper touch with the vegetable and you 
fruit market is to get a radio report daily, §f « 
u haven't a radio try to get to a neighbor whe 
one, at least every other day. Reports arm pro 
broadcast at 10:50 A. M. standard time from the 
‘ as ae ma. 
? eat 
Some Facts About the Dairy Busines § So 
(Continued from page 98) = 
that pooled milk at Sheffield prices would me 
have returned to producers $6,600,000 anc 
more than they received. noc 
The margin against the poolers seems . 
greater than it should be especially sing fed 
there is a steadily increasing percentaged bec 
fluid uses of milk and a smaller surplus for ave 
manufacturing. In 1923 fluid consump. egg 
tion of milk increased from 44 to 48 per tun 


cent. of the total, making a substantial 
reduction in volume going into manw 
factures. Decreases were reported in the 
amount of milk used for making butter 
and all kinds of cheese except the Italian 
variety. 

Total milk production in New York 
State in 1923 was 4,862,705,934 pounds, 
with increases in the cheese country; in 
the central section no change and de 
creases in the southern, southwestern and 
southeastern counties. The milk supply 
nearest New York City is steadily growing 
smaller, though it comes from fine herds 
under ideal conditions for health inspec 
tion and enforcement. 

Such facts as are available seem to 
show that pooled milk converted into 
cheese by dealers and League plants 
could have earned 32 cents per cwt. more 
if handled in other plants. The Leagueis 
compelled to operate some plants at a loss 
because of its slogan: ““A Market for the 
Milk of Every Member.” How important 
efficiency and economy is, however, 1s 
proven by figures that show that a gain 
of 32 cents per cwt. for cheese 
would have given poolers an additional 
sum of $1,415,985.53. é 

The constructive suggestion I have to 
offer is that efficient marketing might be 
aided by a joint conference plan, WITH loce 






REGIONAL BOARDS TO PASS ON tha: 
CONTRACTS, SHIPPING, TO EF aut 
FECT ECONOMIES IN MANUFAG - 
TURING AND DISTRIBUTION AND acre 
TO CONSTANTLY COMPARE RE not 
TURNS IN ALL BRANCHES OF the: 
THE BUSINESS OF SELLING AND din 
MANUFACTURING. There is strength Thi 
in conference especially where a nat bei 
community of interest exists as it lar 
among milk producers. any 
= 

. iu 

T B from a Breeder’s Standpoint Se 
(Continued from page 105) syn 

lanc 

very great progress could have bea - 
attained by using the old subcutaneows Dis 
test alone. But by the addition of th I 
more efficient and economic tests the 
progress has been made. During the ies 
past two years a large corporation in 0o@ she 
county has been buying cattle from mor 
that had passed clean tests and ulti 
they recently had their herd tested it w# - 
found clean. Now it would have bea vill 
impossible five years ago to have brought chil 
together such a large herd in our couslf Dre 
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wos farm labor hard to get and 
harder to keep, poultrymen can 

fitably let the chickens feed themselves 
i a hopper. : 

“Put the grain, mash, oyster shells, 
water, and anything else you feed in 
hoppers, keep them filled, and don’t 
worry.” writes G. S. Vickers, poultry 
extension specialist at the Ohio State 
University. 

“Hopper-feeding is one labor-saver,” 
Mr. Vickers continues. “It gives good 
results. But be sure the hoppers are in 
cool, shady places and protected from 
rain so that no wet, moldy feed is before 
the chickens. 

Milk an Ideal Food 


' “Milk is the one article of feed that 
will help more than any others to keep 
your birds in production. 

“Of course, hens will continue to 
produce in the summer just so long as 
they continue to eat large amounts of 
mash. At this time many birds cease to 
eat enough to keep them in production. 
Some means of keeping up the mash 
consumption must be used. The two 
most popular methods are (1) confine- 
ment until noon with little or no grain, 
and (2) feeding of moist mash, usually at 
noon. 

“Last year we had one flock owner who 
fed no mash to his flock all year, probably 
because he doubted its value. His 
average production for the year was 49 
eggs a hen. His profit was minus to the 
tune of 9 cents a bird.” 


Leg-Band the Sitters 


—s weeks ago we were out home 
and as is always the case with the 
children, our little youngster wanted to 
collect the eggs, but she was rather timid 
about tackling the job alone so we went 
along. At the very first nest she stopped 
short. There was a hen on it and it was 
a case of “Daddy, you get the eggs in 
that nest.” . 

The old Biddy sitting there eyed me 
carefully and then made a break for the 
open country. I managed to catch her 
and put her in the cooler. As I locked her 
up I could not help but think of how 
many thousands of hens spend most of the 
summer doing that very thing, trying to 
hatch out a whole dinner set from an old 
china egg. 

Many a time have I heard a poultry- 
man say “That’s about all that old hen 


The Climax of a Long, Hard Fight 


State where what was once a slow and 
orderly retreat has become a veritable 
fight. Apparently there are other 
localities where things are even worse 
than in this State. The last Outlook is 
authority for the statement that there is 
a certain Ohio township of ten thousand 
acres once tilled by a contented (I would 
not say prosperous) farm folk and today 
there are left just three families still 
clinging to their homes in the wilderness. 
Things like this cannot happen without 
being attended by some social tragedies. 
am sure that we have not in New York 
any township where depopulation is as 
complete as this. Still, our Schoharie 
County Farm Bureau Manager Pollard, 
4 man with a peculiarly intimate and 
sympathetic acquaintance with marginal 
land agriculture, has a story which I hope 
he will some day print, “The Last Man in 
District 4.” 

If I had space I might wish to discuss 
e economic and more especially the 
Social problems that grow out of farm 
abandonment. I do not believe for one 
Moment that the emigrant will be the 
ultimate salvation of the Hill Country. 
n some cases he may hold the fort, but it 
will be for one generation only. His 
children will flee as did their Yankee 
ecessors and much more readily 
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August Chicken Chatter 


Save Labor With Feed Hoppers—Cull the Perpetual Sitters 


does” referring to a perpetual sitter. 
And then he continues to let her live. 
Those hens are absolutely good for noth- 
ing. They may lay 50 or 60 eggs a year 
and spend the rest of the time keeping 
the nest warm. They are a losing proposi- 
tion and yet they manage to get away 
with it. One of the easiest ways to locate 
these perpetual sitters is to keep a supply 
of leg bands on hand, they are cheap, and 
attach another band to the leg every time 
the sitting stunt is repeated. At the end 
of the year a man can go through his 
flock and without the possibility of a 
failure, pick out those hens ,that are 
not worth their keep. 

There are two ways of disposing of 
these birds. One is to use them on the 
home table and keep down the meat bills. 
The other way is to sell them all off either 
to the local poultry buyer or to express a 
crate of them to the live poultry com- 
mission men in New York City or the 
nearest live poultry market. Of course, 
this doesn’t 'mean shipping them on while 
“hey are laying. You may as well get 
money out of them while you can. It is 
a better idea to wait for the time when fat 
fowls are in demand and the price is up. 
Usually you will find that the hen with 
all the leg bands isn’t laying enough to 
pay when fat fowls are in demand to war- 
rant keeping. 

Incidentally, when the sitters are thus 
eliminated those remaining make a more 


desirable flock of breeders.—F. W. Ou. 


Whitewash for the Hen House 


Will you give me a formula for making whitewash. 
Do you_think whitewash worthwhile in the poultry 
house? We have used waste engine oil on the roosts and 
dropping boards but have been told the rest of the house 
should be sprayed.—A Reaper, New York. 


WS3stE engine oil is ideal on the roosts 
and dropping boards to kill lice and 
mites. Mites are in every little crack 
and crevice and unless a material such as 
heavy oil is used they will soon find a new 
place to multiply. The advantage in 
using oil lies in the fact that it is cheap, 
may be painted on and does not lose its 
strength right away. 

It is a fact that the rest of the house 
should be sprayed with some kind of 
disinfectant and it all depends on local 
conditions whether it will pay you to 
bother making your own whitewash or 
buy a ready prepared material. There 
are materials on the market that are so 
made up that it is merely necessary to 
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because being without hereditary ties 
they will not even “cast one longing, 
lingering look behind.” I confidently 
expect and predict that the next fifty 
years will witness the practical depopula- 
tion of considerable areas of the rougher 
lands of the State. It is time that we had 
a definite State policy regarding this 
matter. I do not believe the State should 
waste money or effort in trying to stem 
the tide. In the long run these changes 
make for the best good of every one 
although it is frequently an exceedingly 
painful process for some of the individuals 
concerned. I wish to make one concrete 
although not original suggestion. We 
already have a policy under which the 
State becomes the purchaser of lands 
lying within certain definite lines in the 
Adirondacks and Catskills and in thig 
way there is being built up a State Park 
and Forest Preserve. Let this policy be 
broadened to cover the State everywhere, 
and let the State stand ready to auto- 
matically take over any land that may be 
offered at some small maximum price— 
say $5.00 per acre. Even at this price 
the State would eventually find itself the 
proprietor of considerable land but not 
enough would ever be offered in any one 
year to constitute any appreciable burden 
upon the of the State. _ This 


about to die salute you.” 


add water and spray. Making white- 
wash at home is a lot of bother and if you 
have no other place to make it, except in 
the kitchen in the house, it causes a lot 
of mess for the housewife to clean up. 
That is only one instance where the com- 
mercial preparations are better. 

Whatever you use, though, it is cer- 
tainly wise to spray the rest of the house 
besides the roosts and dropping boards 
because lice and mites also find harbor 
there. Likewise other diseases may lurk 
in the house unless it is occasionally 
disinfected. 


How It Is Made 


Whitewash is made by placing about 
10 pounds of ‘quicklime in a_ vessel, 
adding 2 gallons of water. It should be 
stirred if necessary to prevent burning. 
After the mixture is complete the vessel 
should be covered with an old piece of 
burlap and allowed to stand for an hour. 
If too little water is used the lime will be 
completely slacked or hydrated. Further- 
more it will be burned and burnt lime is 
generally lumpy. Too much water on the 
other hand retards the slacking. After 
the mixture has stood about an hour it is 
ready for use. 

A simpler way to prepare this white- 
wash is to mix ordinary commercial lime 
with water until the proper brush con- 
sistency is obtained. However this 
material will not stand the weather and 
will rub off easily. 

Another interior whitewash is made 
by slacking 62 pounds (one bushel) of 
quick lime in 15 gallons of water. It is 
stirred occasionally to prevent scorching. 
The vessel is covered until the steam 
discontinues to arise from the mixture. 
Commercial hydrated lime may also 
used, 80 pounds with enough water to 
reach a creamy consistency. Then mix 
21% pounds of dry flour with a half 
gallon of cold water, thinning this solu- 
tion with 2 gallons of boiling water. Then 
dissolve 24 pounds of common salt in 
21% gallons of hot water. Mix the rye 
flour solution and the salt solution and 
then add both of these to the lime solution 
and stir until the mash is thoroughly 
mixed. 

After the whitewash has been made its 
disinfectant qualities may be increased 
by adding crude carbolic acid. This is 
obtained at the local drug store. It is 
added at the rate of about 1 part of crude 
carbolic to 20 parts of whitewash. 


policy would hasten the clean-up of 
decadent districts. I would not urge the 
State to embark upon any ambitious 
scheme of reforestation but just to sort- 
of forget it and leave it alone. The fire 
hazard in young hardwood timber is not 
serious because the worst fires are the 
aftermath of lumbering operations. Na- 
ture as a tree planter works slowly yet 
after all wisely and efficiently. 

The economic trouble with forestry is 
that it is a very long time proposition. 
Human life is relatively short and uncer- 
tain and no man can really be blamed for 
failing to become enthusiastic over 
forestry when it will be his grandchildren 
rather than he that will reap the harvest. 
But this does not really greatly matter 
with the State because the State, like a 
corporation, is immortal. It can afford to 
wait and not hurry. Some day we shall 
establish a policy along these lines. 

Meanwhile I do reverence to the Hill 
Farmer, even if his end draws nigh. He 
has done Herculean labors and been an 
epic figure in the development of our 
State. He is the last of a line of brave and 
hardy and self-reliant men who reared a 
civilization under special difficulties. He 
passes and again repeats the cry of the 
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